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A PRESENT-DAY PROGRAMME oy, 5355 jessiste 
A message to laymen by one of them ea # Valine 


ArtTuur E. Morcan 


HE essence of faith is this, to trust those affirmations and outreachings of the spirit 
; which bring visions of perfection and of accomplishment beyond anything that has 

come to pass. It is the part of faith to deny that experience can furnish conclusive 
evidence as to what is possible of realization. 

Faith needs enlightenment. It must operate in harmony with the essential structure 
of things, and with eternal laws, for otherwise it may give assurance of the fulfilment of 
hopes built upon vagaries and unrealities. Enlightened and sane, faith gives us assurance 
to break through the limitations of the past and to bring into actual being those visions 
which arise from the creative impulse, which is man’s highest possession. Faith will not 
set aside the objects of hope because they seem far from immediate fulfilment. The most 
vital programme in history, that of the Jewish prophets and of Jesus, calls for the making 
over of human nature, and the reconstruction of human society. 

_ To-day men and women are searching their hearts and examining the data of life 

_ to determine their programmes for the coming years. We must meet the timely issues, but 

_while we are sowing our corn and wheat for this year’s crop, let us not fail to plant also the 

olive-trees and the oaks. It is a normal function of the Church to give definition to the 

_ vision of perfection; to clarify, to formulate, and to present to the world the highest as- 

" pirations and the ultimate hopes of men; so that as with the passing years the temporary 

___expedients of “practical” folk no longer satisfy, this more perfect vision shall always keep 

Open the vista ahead, always provide comparisons which will make expedients unsatis- 

factory. 

If we apply this principle in considering our present social structure, that structure at 

once becomes exceedingly unsatisfactory; applied to our business methods, “the rules of the 

_ game” in time become intolerable; applied to our ideas of international government, it 

_ leads to a programme centuries away in complete fulfilment, but meaning finally peace on 

earth and good-will toward men; applied to our physical, mental, and moral standards for 

men and women, it means a programme to secure a very different breed. In dealing with 

present-day questions, let us dare to see all the way. Let us not fear being impractical be- 

cause the complete fulfilment of our plans is in the distant future. “A thousand years in 

thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past.” Above all things else the world needs the 
vision of perfection. 
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PRINGFIELD! Laymen of the Unitarian Church 
may write such a record in the beautiful Massa- 
chusetts city where flows the Connecticut, in their 
great meeting beginning next Friday night, as will 

mark a new era in the advancement of liberal Christianity 
throughout the United States. Vision for action! There 
is wonderful kindling of the imagination in anticipation of 


this event. We have a profound feeling it will be historic. 


Everything favors it. Our strong men themselves are for 
it heart and soul, as they have written enthusiastically to 
those in charge of the programme. ‘There are forces be- 
yond themselves, in the very spirit of the age, which 
compel more than we suspect this assembling of repre- 
sentative, successful, large-affair churchmen who are 
stanch in the faith of their fathers or of their own dearly 
bought religious freedom. 


HEN PRESIDENT WILSON spoke Sunday to the 

people in his maternal grandfather’s church, in 
Carlisle, England, he remarked accurately (and on re- 
ligion none is better informed than he is), “There has 
come a time when laymen like myself are permitted to 
speak in the congregation.” That time came long ago 
with us of the freer household, with women’s rights, also, 
in the church. But it might have been added by Mr. 
‘Wilson that in Protestantism. the laymen do more than 
accept the opportunity to speak; as a matter of fact, they 
are very much stronger in efficient action than in speech. 
Does the reader realize that laymen are virtually in corn- 
mand of the administration of the great bodies of Chris- 
tendom? It is a stupendous fact. Recently the Luth- 
erans combined three great branches into a United 
Lutheran Church. Who did it? It is openly declared 
three laymen visualized the thing, and perfected the plans 
which accomplished it. Ministers alone stich as make our 
present generation would never have done it. What is 
this New Era Movement among the great, stalwart Pres- 
byterians? It is an enlistment of the laymen, chiefly by 
the laymen, with a few spokesmen leaders like the only 
recently lamented J. Wilbur Chapman from the clergy. 
It is marching like a vast legion of construction engineers, 
reviving, strengthening, uniting, conserving, in all ways 
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performing a service for their heroic and rigorous and 
powerful faith. In every phase of the church’s life they — 
are fitting the business to the new world. The laymen. 
are the church! 3 


HAT EVEN GREATER BODY, the Baptists; -. 

through their Laymen’s League, are not missing a 
soul of their seven millions of members. They are im- 
pressing them benevolently into every variety of work 
and giving, for all of their multifarious church institu- 
tions. Not even Mr. Hoover was more successful in 
reaching American housewives than these nobly clannish 
brethren will be in bringing light, and a call that will have 
its answer, to every threshold. It is thrilling beyond 
words to know that, in the midst of hard working’ davs 
and what would otherwise be tired nilits, the best brjins 
and souls among the laymen are the ~spiring leader: of — 
this vast engagement. When we cons ‘er the almost! jn. — 
numerable Baptists, and the Methodists not far behind 
them numerically, this militant spiritual crusade tales Gn : 
the colossal proportions of our victorious army. The 
Methodist laymen are knitting their hearts ant wills to. 
gether in a campaign which for one thing will fr 
we dislike the word “raise’—eighty millions of 9 9% 
for work at home and abroad in five years. That # _ 
good period of work. We might extend this survey to - 
the Episcopalians, the Disciples of Christ, and the Re- 
formed. ‘They are all mobilized. This is enough to 
make plain the broad lines of American laymen in ac- 
tion, and to prove the proposition that they have arrived. 


HEN OUR OWN MEN fix their minds on what 

they are going to do, count upon it, their deed will 
be worthy of their doctrine. And it is right here we 
pause. ‘The new day in our fellowship has been coming 
fast, and some of us have hardly believed it. We have 
the doctrine. ‘That is settled. ‘These men and all the 
men of our churches have a reason for the incomparable 
faith that is in them. It is the richest, truest, noblest, 
holiest, and simplest faith in the world. Every man it. 
gets into it makes a man of! It honors every part of him, 
makes God marvellously real, and every phase of life 
alive with spiritual power. It is the very religion by 
which Jesus Christ lived as the supreme example. It is 
the one heroic and honest proposition in religion which 
we believe no other faith can approach. While sec- 
tarians apologize, conceal, or deceive when they go propa- 
gating their faith, men hold our faith with no qualms and 
no secret doubting. It is four-square. Our religion is 
infinite in its resources for usefulness because it is what 
it is,—as straight and sure as the will of the Eternal. 
Why the world has not taken it on by the millions we 
once did not understand. We thought people would go 
for the best. But in the higher ranges of life—in litera- 
ture, music, art, and the domain of intellect—they do not 
go in numbers. ‘The best religion must be taken to them, 
interpreted so plainly, persistently, and powerfully, that 
the whole country will know what this thing is. Our lay- 
men can do it. . 


ns 


AY WE OFFER a small measure of advice? Min- 
. isters will please let the laymen attend to this meet- 
ing. They know what they believe, these men in the pews, 
and their ability to get things done and the money where- ~ 
with to do it is a job in which they are experts. Wherever 
he is, the typical Unitarian layman cuts a considerable 
figure in whatever he does. He knows what things will | 
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work and who will work them. And he loves his religious 
faith and denomination. If he gets a chance he will make 
us all marvel. It is true, though we little suspect it, we 
have permitted even liberal churches to be benevolently 
priest-ridden. We have expected almost nothing man- 
size from the laity. We have not realized that there 
were big things to do for the cause in which the laymen 
would take a willing and a wonderful hand. ‘These things 
are now about to be done. If clericals do not: function 
in talk in the sky, and if laymen leave behind all timidity 
and speak out their ideas, tested by successful experience, 
we are all going to mark the Springfield days great. We 
expect to see these men lay out plans that will cover every 
State in the Union, and conscript every live man and 
woman and chili of our churches into zeal and service 

or the religion which has come forth from the Great 
hi 3s as the greatest thing in the world. 

} 


af 


4 ~ARXDINAL GIBBONS gives an annual message at 
Xe Christmas to the American people. It is usually on 
he uppermost public subject. 

ay good sense and wholesome faith which are born 
a religious conception of God’s world and children. 


‘Phe venerable and widely revered priest has always been 


‘keenly effectual in probing the common problems, and 
interpreting them in terms free from cant and pietism. It 
is the highest kind of churchmanship, and would there 
were great increase of his kind in every communion. This 
year the message took a column on the front page of 
most of the newspapers. On the side of allaying fears, he 
sees no reason to expect the rise of unruly citizenship, 
not to say a country racked by social disorders. ‘The 
conditions here are in no measurable way to be set be- 
side those in Europe. The rule of kings and royal tradi- 
tions is entirely alien to us. The Cardinal knows un- 
commonly well what the masses feel, and he goes calmly 
about the evening of his life with no fears. But we do 
not believe he peers as surely into the future when he 
warns against the political evils that would follow the 
consolidation of control of great public utilities. ‘The 
railroads and the telegraph and telephone lines are the 
concrete examples he has in mind, of course. He fears 
such things would be used to keep politicians in power. 
The answer to this apprehension is plain. The Ameri- 
can electorate is independent to the point of cantanker- 
ousness. It can never be relied upon to vote any way but 


as it pleases. This volatile habit would by no means be 


changed with jobs secured by civil service. As the reader 
may see, the very freedom of the voter is heightened by 
his knowledge that great public works are really his own 
property. In this opinion we are not entering upon the 
merits of public ownership. We point out that the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore may be entirely comfortable. 


OOR SCIENCE! Because some speakers are not as 
careful as they ought to be, and many report- 

ers are more keyed to popular sensation and preju- 
dice than to fact, along comes a sentence in the 
account of an otherwise blameless and edifying ad- 
dress by President George E. Vincent of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Vincent was telling of 
the marvellous work of the Foundation, of the mil- 
lions spent and to be spent in building, in particular, a 


belt of medical centres throughout the world, for the 


health especially of the neglected peoples. Then —‘“In 
the future I hope that science will be turned, not to de- 
struction, but to healing mankind.” The average reader 
_ will get out of that sentence the clear implication that 


a a oe 


This year it was consistent’ 


science has not been, and is not now, performing a real 
ministry to the world, but is rather in league with Belial, 
or whatever may be the familiar evil spirit of the reader. 
Science, that is, must be born again, must be consecrated 
by a kind of episcopal ceremony into religious functions, 
before the future good of it will be established for man- 
kind. We protest neither mildly nor academically, but 
vigorously and out of a sense of decency, against this 
common and false idea. It has been huckstered around 
by some imitative preachers and others who were sup- 
posed to know something about both religion and science, 
but were ignorant of either. Science, it is said just now 
as one of the stock pieces of the pulpit, could not prevent 
the war; it only sharpened the instruments of warfare 
and made war more terrible. ‘That is a half-truth, unjust, 
unworthy. The perfection of all military devices did 
make war more swift and terrible and sure. But by so 
doing it hasted the end of warring. The end, mark you. 
The more highly the science and art of warfare devel- 
oped, the more nearly the nations came to believe in the 
futility of war. Science made war on war as certainly 
as religion did. In the name of religion and only in that 
name we praise the scientific minds, even those minds 
which were toiling at their laboratory benches in making 
the most terrible of gases and munitions. By so doing 
they matched the minds of the enemy, and brought vic- 
tory to the righteous cause. Suppose there had been no 
science on our side. We should have lost. The plain 
lesson is that we shall not set science or art or politics in 
a separate place, but show, rather, that in the real heart of 
each of them is religion. Science,—what is it? It is the 
exact knowledge of what things are and how they work, 
in any given field of learning and practice. There is no 
department of science in the world which is engaged in 
destruction. Every scientist worthy the name who ever 
lived is dedicated to the service of mankind. In war he 
would destroy what he conceives to be evil that the good 
may be saved. It is high time that we raise up in the 
modern era some saints of science. They are legion. 


S's S ARE HOPEFUL that in a year the average 
man among us will have a new set of ideas 
about Russia. He mentally fends when some one to- 
day says “Bolsheviki.” He is gullible as the little 
children ‘in the old Germany who believed—so we are 
seriously informed—that the chief elements in our popu- 
lation were wild Indians and savage Negroes. Even 
the most level-headed men come back from the land of 
what we are sure is great promise and immediately go to 
ranting either about the pristine virtue of the revolting 
peasantry who have taken things into their hands or about 
the utterly wild and hopeless state which must go on to 
destruction. ‘They cannot, it seems, keep to facts. Why 
does not a good, clear-headed, dispassionate reporter tell 
us all about it? Things are settled or unsettled long 
enough now to get a good line on the people. A Russian 
revolutionist, Moissaye J. Olgin, graduate of our Colum- 
bia University, is the most credible of witnesses to 
date, because he talks about the people over there just 
as common sense would say they might be expected to 
act. The intellectuals, he explains, have been stirring 
things up about the despotic king business for a score of 
years; and finally, several years ago, these things got 
into the heads of the tens of millions, who gradually 
formed themselves into great masses in many places. 
So began the big push, as in a mob. Dr. Olgin is not of 
the Bolshevists, but he believes that self-government is 
coming for them and chiefly through them. Conditions 
are violently and luridly exaggerated by the press. Be- 
lieve in the Russian people. It is sound doctrine. 


‘ 


News of the eek 


ITH THE APPROACH of the New Year the 
\ prospect of momentous achievement by the 
- American spirit loomed large upon the horizon 
of events. During the interchange of views between the 
President and the British statesmen in the course of Mr. 
Wilson’s visit to London last week, there were increasing 
indications of the acceptance by Great Britain of the basic 
principle that underlies the entire structure of peace and 
justice outlined by the President—the federation of the 
world into a League of Nations. In a notable address in 
the Guildhall as the guest of the Lord Mayor of London, 
the President once more and in plain language pointed 
out the necessity of such a universal union of peoples, to 
take the place of the old “balances of power,” contrived 
mostly for selfish or at least temporarily expedient pur- 
poses, which have dotted the records of history with de- 
structive wars. Mr. Wilson’s utterances were received 
with a degree of enthusiasm that revealed the depth of 
the appeal which the declarations by the spokesman of 
the American democracy had made to the people of the 
British democracy. 


ARLIER IN HIS VISIT, at a dinner given in his 
honor and that of Mrs. Wilson at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, the President made strong appeal to the British 
democracy for united action to ensure permanent peace 
by the two great branches of the English-speaking race. 
In all his public utterances he pointed out that the heart 
and the conscience of the world are bent upon the or- 
ganization of a League of Nations which shall have the 
power to remove the causes that promote wars and thus 
enstire peace on the basis of justice to all peoples. The 
welcome which the people of London accorded to the 
President on his arrival in the metropolis was described 
in all the despatches as the most moving demonstration 
the British capital ever had seen in its modern history. 
Although the government paid every honor to the in- 
coming guest from the American republic, the greeting to 
the President was pre-eminently an expression of popular 
sentiment. 
RENCH OFFICIAL AND POPULAR opinion on 
important features of the coming treaty of peace was 
developed in a discussion in the Chamber of Deputies last 
Sunday night. Appealing to the Chamber for a vote of 
confidence in the government, which was accorded by a 
vote of 380 to 134, Premier Clémenceau indicated his 
willingness to participate in the formation of a League of 
Nations, but announced his belief also in the efficacy of 
“balances of power,” a principle which in his opinion 
would have prevented the outbreak of the Great War if 
the United States had been included in the group of al- 
liances and understandings opposed to Germany. An 
important sidelight upon the trend of the interchange of 
views preceding the sessions of the Conference was fur- 
nished by Premier Clémenceau’s declaration that he had 
assented to Great Britain’s contention for the maintenance 
of British naval supremacy, and that President Wilson 
had assured him that the recognition of that principle 
would not interfere with the success of the plans of set- 
tlement which he had to offer. 


1? BY PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE, pre-emi- 
nently a man of the people, the conservative coalition 
was returned to power with a clear majority of at least 
225 votes in the Commons, by the British parliamentary 
elections which were completed at the end of last week. 
The Labour party, which had broken with Lloyd George 
and the conservative coalition and had fought out the 
issue with some bitterness, fell ten members short of its 
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estimated strength, and of the women who had been nom- 
inated, only Countess Markiewicz, a Sinn Feiner, was 
elected. ‘The mandate of the electorate confirmed the 
Premier in his power to carry out his programme of 
peace, just as it placed the seal of popular approval upon 
the policies he pursued in the winning of the war. There 
are not lacking indications, however, that the great popu- 
lar leader may soon find himself in conflict with the con- 
servative support upon which he rests in the House of 
Commons, and a fresh appeal to the electorate in the 
near future is not an impossibility. 


IGNIFICANCE ATTACHES to the outcome of the 


elections in Ireland as a striking demonstration of 
the strength of the separatist movement. For the seyen 
nationalities who were returned, 73 Sinn Feiners were 
victorious at the polls. It is believed, however, that none 
of the Sinn Feiners elected, includitg the  ountess 
Markiewicz, will appear to be seated in the fHouse of 
Commons. ‘There were indications at the beginning of 
the week that the Sinn Fein delegation will mae am at- 
tempt to organize some sort of a deliberative body for the 
consideration of Irish affairs, to hold its sessions in Ine 
land. A striking feature of the situation was the placard-— 
ing of all the Catholic churches in the country with 4, 
proclamation declaring the continued existence of the 
Irish Republic proclaimed on Easter Monday, 1916. 


NTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION is once more en- 

grossed with the problem of Russia. A delegation of 
distinguished Russians, including Prince Lwvoff, the 
premier in the government that was established when the 
Imperial administration was ousted from power, arrived 
in Paris recently for the avowed purpose of promoting 
a movement for intervention in Russian affairs on a large 
scale by the Allied Powers. Such an intervention, it has 
been pointed out by Prince Lvoff in public statements, 
would offer the only promise for the restoration of or- 
derly society in Russia. France evidently adheres to this 
view, in the light of the declaration made by Premier 
Clémenceau in the Chamber of Deputies last Sunday, that 
“intervention in Russia is inevitable.” A French force, or 
rather a mixed force organized and financed by France, 
already is moving upon the frontiers of the Ukraine in 
an endeavor to counteract German influence in South 
Russia. 


ENTIMENT IN AMERICA is sharply divided on 

the question of participation by American forces on 
a much larger scale than heretofore in an expedition into 
the interior of Russia for the purpose of ousting the 
Bolshevik government and establishing the rule of the 
conservative elements of the country. It is pointed out 
by the American opponents of intervention that the Allied 
and American forces now in Russia have accomplished 
little in the desired direction, and that, on the contrary, 
the Soviet administration appears to be more firmly es- 
tablished than ever. It is understood that the President, 
before his departure for France, took the ground that 
further measures of intervention by American military 
forces would be undesirable under present conditions. 
Popular opinion on the subject in America seems to be 
limited to a desire to see the early return of the American 
troops now on duty with the Allied Expeditionary Forces 
in Russia. 


OLAND IS BEGINNING the New Year with what 

appears to be a well-defined plan for the establish- 
ment of an independent republic, with Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski, the famous pianist and composer, as its first 
president. Since the beginning of the war, Mr. Paderew- 
ski has been living in New York, where he has taken a 
leading part in the recruiting of Polish troops for service 
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with the Allied armies and in the formulation of plans to 
counteract the Austro-German attempt to reconstitute a 
restricted Poland as an appanage to the Teutonic Powers. 
The composer-patriot is now in Prussian Poland, where 
preparations are being made to define the course which 
the future Polish state shall take. A feature of the ac- 
tivities of the new Poland was the recent seizure of Dan- 
zig, the port on the Baltic which Prussia took at the final 
partition of Poland in conjunction with Austria and 
Russia. 


Brevities 


College presidents in several instances sent Christmas 
messages to the sons of Alma Mater who served in the 
Cause that Saved the World. Now it is begun, keep up 
this as a yearly custom for all the sons,—and for the 
daughters, too. 


The advertisement that there was gold plate to the 
valué of fifteen million dollars at the banquet given by 


‘Kitig George in honor of President Wilson shocks us. 


Atoss the Channel it would have relieved great hunger,—~ 
ail that showy treasure. 


oT ne t eee a 
ean must have been noticed that Mr. Wilson said in his 


reply to the King, “the great nation over which you pre- 


side.” ‘This is much better than “rule.” How, indeed, are 
the old words passing,—king, master, servant (in the 
menial sense), classes, aristocrat. They may die, say we. 


The Congressional Record was interesting on Decem- 
ber 26. It contained a lengthy excerpt from the Christian 
Register of December 19,—a plea for the League of Na- 
tions in Dr. William C. Gannett’s Christmas article. It 
was offered for the Record by Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher. 


A sermon has been published by the Beacon Press on 
“Our Debt to Great Britain,” by Dr. Frothingham, which 
is not only an admirable thing to read but also a whole 
stock of material on strengthening the bonds with our 
nearest of kin among the governments. No object is quite 
equal to this as the first accomplishment in the desire of 
real lovers of peace and a whole world of federated 
nations. 


Communications 


What Do Presbyterians Believe ? 


T is not as surprising as deplorable to see a Presby- 
] terian professor* either ignorant (which would be dis- 

graceful) or willing to misstate facts in regard to the 
doctrine of the Westminster Confession on infant salva- 
tion. ‘That the Confession believes that some infants are 
not elected is perfectly well known. Calvin himself de- 
plored that this was the true doctrine, awful as it seemed. 
Besides, the writers of this historic document knew how 
to express themselves plainly. It is only common sense to 
think that the word “elect” applied to infants, or any 
other creatures, necessarily meant that there must be 
non-elect ; and if the revisers of the Confession had cared 
to make it plain that they did not believe in infant damna- 
tion, they would simply have left out this single word. 
The truth is that some of the Presbyterian revisers be- 


lieved this doctrine, and “camouflaged” it to mislead the 


others. 


Some men, and some religious papers which I will not 


*See Prof. Cleland B. McAfee, Christian Register, p. 6, November 14, 1918, 


“The Salvation of Infants. 
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name, still believe this infamous doctrine. ‘That the 
writers of the Confession should have believed it is not 
at all strange. They need no apology. If we do not 
believe it, let us say that we believe them to have been 
wrong and by no means misrepresent them. ‘The truth is, 
it is the only logical conclusion from two doctrines (if 
true), that of God’s sovereignty and eternal perdition. 
If men are lost, then it must be that it is God’s will, else 
it would not be. The Professor acknowledges that the 
doctrine is salvation wholly by “grace.” Sin or guilt, ex- 
cept that of Adam, has nothing whatever to do with it. 
Infants have inherited it just as adults, and can only es- 
cape by this “grace” of God “when, where, and how He 
pleases.” It is Paul’s doctrine that God does as He 
pleases and it is none of your business even to inquire. 
Contrary to the statement of the Professor, this is the 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church, but not of Presby- 
terians, and they are not unjustifiably held to the charge 


of believing this doctrine until they explicitly change the 


Confession. They did have sense enough to leave out 
the word “sinful” as applied to “good works,” and if 
they do not believe infants are damned unless elected, let 
them leave out this single word. 

That most Presbyterians once believed it, I know from 
my own personal knowledge of Presbyterians with whom 
I have associated for more than seventy years. I doubt 
whether many outside Philadelphia yet believe it. ‘To 
their credit, few Presbyterians under fifty believe in 
eternal perdition at all, for any of God’s children, and I 
have long ago ceased to argue this question with one who 
believes it. As well spend time debating the color of a 
rose with a blind man, or the beauty of a Beethoven 
symphony with a deaf man, as to argue with one so ut- 
terly and entirely destitute of the first principles of jus- 
tice and righteousness. 

It is an interesting subject for speculation, how long 
the “orthodox” church will stand when its chief corner- 
stone, the “fall,” is removed, as it is indeed most effect- 
ually by modern knowledge of man’s antiquity and the 
doctrine of evolution. How long the prop of “good 
works,” its sole present support, will hold, no man can 
tell. Let us hope until it is sensible enough to adapt itself 
more to modernism. One cannot contemplate the break- 
ing down of this God-ordained institution for making a 
better world, for bringing in the kingdom. 

No, the Professor is all wrong,—wrong in his state. 
ment of the belief of the framers of the Confession, and 
wrong in his belief that infants need not be elected as 
well as others, if they are to escape eternal damnation. 
This they have deserved by the sin of Father Adam, just 
like others,—like the heathen who have never heard of 
Adam, of Jesus or His salvation. J. A. Cooper. 


Prohibition by Thievery 


WRITE to ask for light and guidance on a feature of 
the proposal for national prohibition which is giving 
many persons, and quite pointedly giving me, a good 

deal of concern. It is a feature of the question which 
involves a matter of fundamental morality, and it is this: 
When national prohibition takes effect a large amount of 
capital will be made worthless over night; and several 
thousand workers, on one day legally protected in their 
occupations, will on the next day be forcibly dispossessed 
of their employment. Yet no provision is made for com- 
pensation to these persons, though their aggregate loss 
must run to many millions. Count up the loss in in- 
vested money; reckon the days that these workers will 
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walk the streets unemployed; and you will have a huge 
sum resulting from legal confiscation, a sum which there 
seems to be no provision for compensating even in partial 
measure, as was just said. We are to remember that this 
capital was put to work and these workers learned their 
trades under the protection of law. These persons are not 


counterfeiters or moonshiners, or other covert criminals.- 


Your law protected them as it protects furniture-making 
or stone-cutting or anything else. Yet you inflict on them 
immense economic loss without a penny of return. It is 
wholly beside the point to say that in the opinion of either 
a minority or a majority their business results in evil. 
Once more, they ventured their possessions and learned 
their trades under the shield of law, and therefore trusted 
that they would not be economically injured or annihilated 
by any pretence of law. 

I am not in the least considering the moral need or the 


legal feasibility of prohibition. ‘That has nothing to do. 


with my point. I am asking, How can you justify such 
a manner of effecting prohibition as involves this loss and 
hardship without recompense or return? If prohibition 
is accompanied with compensation to employers and em- 
ployed, it is just and righteous. If it acts in entire reck- 
lessness of the economic injury inflicted, it seems to me 
to be brutal robbery, and a precedent which, if followed, 
would wreck society. If I am wrong in this I ask to be 
set right. I wish to open no controversy. I simply re- 
quest the light of other men who may have deeper moral 
insight than I have. 

I ask further why other nations have been more scru- 
pulously honorable in this matter than we seem to be. 
England has a system of “extinguishing,” as the word is, 
the licenses of public houses. But English law makes 
compensation for the loss. In 1913 eight hundred and 
forty-two licenses were thus “extinguished” in England, 
with a compensation that averaged nine hundred and 
sixty-two pounds to each. In 1911 Portugal stopped the 
manufacture of rum in her West African possessions, 
but gave two hundred and seventy thousand dollars of 
the state’s money to the planters that made the rum. 
France, in the midst of a war which has stripped her to 
the bone financially, put an end to the manufacture of 
absinthe ; yet she allotted nearly fifteen million francs to 
the makers and legal purveyors of absinthe as just in- 
demnity. When Switzerland put the ban on absinthe 
she provided compensation both to the manufacturers 
and to the disemployed workers. 

Has the action of these countries been foolish, or must 
a conscience of sensitive honor call it righteous? 

It is true we have a Supreme Court decision that up- 
holds confiscation. In 1886 the vote of the justices on 
this point was four to four, one justice being absent 
through illness. Fourteen months later in another similar 
case the vote was seven to one against the plea for com- 
pensation. It is no secret that eminent lawyers were 
astonished at this remarkable change, and some of them 
have sharply said so in point. Legally, then, confiscation 
without compensation is fixed. But morally, can it be 
fixed? My question is, What is the verdict of a vigorous 
and righteous conscience? 

I am aware that uncompensated confiscation is in the 
air just now. There are many audiences in this country 
that will give you their wildest cheer if you say, “Con- 
fiscate the railroads without returning one dollar to their 
present owners!” Yet if I know anything of morals, 
that principle is the principle of a thief. Rude language! 
and ever so many high-placed personages would be sorely 
gravelled to hear it,—gentlemen in university faculties, 
others in much demand as platform speakers, and some, 
for all I know, in a parson’s pulpit. The fact is, there 
is a debauch of immoral teaching now profaning the air 
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of heaven; and, so far as I can at present see, the con- 
fiscation proposed in this affair of prohibition is part of it. 

If any one favors me with correction, I again beg ‘him 
to remember what I am talking about. It is not prohibi- 
tion as morally desirable, socially helpful, or legally man- 
ageable. It is solely that manner of getting prohibition 
which involves the infliction of economic hardship or loss 
or ruin, without the compensation which all other kinds 
of state-inflicted hardship, loss, or ruin deserve by the 
ordinarily accepted decencies of mankind. 

Wiiiiam L. SuLLivan. 


From the National Capital, 
Civilian aides departing—Non-official reconstraction—La 
Follette’s law—News thieves—Negro intellectuals— 
Baltimore’s curse—Economic self-defence 


COMMENTATOR 


WasuHiIncton, D.C. 


mas conspicuous for the prosperity of its local 

merchants, the wide diffusion of good cheer, 
and a marked relief from the state of tension it faced one 
year ago. ‘The holiday exodus took away many of the 
war-workers permanently; and as you walk the streets 
to-day you realize that demobilization of the civilian aides 
to military efficiency and success is keeping pace with the 
disintegration of the military forces in and about the city. 
Nothing of the spectacular thus far has been seen in con- 
nection with the welcome home of the boys who have 
been across. Signs of protest against this omission begin 
to appear, and may bring about a change. But of course 
the great event of that kind will be when Gen. Pershing 
comes back at the close of the war—be that near or far. 


WV ms GTON LOOKS BACK upon a Christe 


WISE COUNSELS in the Republican party have led 
to a change of policy with respect to support of the 
1919-20 revenue bill, and it has a good chance of becom- 
ing law with practically unanimous support. Good party 
tactics forced a retreat by the party of the opposition— 
for the war is not over in a technical sense at least,—a 
large share of the policing of Europe for an indefinite 
time seems likely to fall to the lot of the United States; 
and stranger things have happened than that within sixty 
days the forces of the Allies and the conservative Ger- 
man military and civilian elements of population will be 
fighting side by side against mobocracy in excelsis, alias 
Bolshevism, in which case the wholesale demobilization 
of the American forces in Europe and the breaking up of 
so. much of the war administration and efficient govern- 
mental mechanism here in Washington and throughout 
the country may turn out to have been premature. Be 
this as it may, it is true that the last-mentioned phase of 
post-armistice history has given liberal, progressive, and 
radical persons and journals a chance to attack the Ad- 
ministration in terms only slightly less fervid and bitter 
than is the wont of the ultra-conservatives, which fact is 
unfortunate. ‘The truth is, however, that the ablest, most 
statesmanlike and far-visioned programmes for “recon- 
struction” of society in the United States of to-morrow 
are coming to-day from non-official sources; and so far 
as the National Legislature is concerned, it is just drift-- 


ing, drifting, drifting, for lack of commanding leadership 


within. 


‘TO REMIND BOTH WASHINGTON and the 
country at large that this is a tripartite form of govern- — 


+ 
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ment, and that, after all is said and done by the Executive 
and the Legislature, in the last analysis they are subordi- 
nate to the judiciary, the Supreme Court has emerged 
from the Hall of Justice recently and given one or two 
decisions of significance. One has to do with the so- 
called La Follette Seaman’s Law, and sustains the consti- 
tutionality of its provisions which make it the sincere 
effort it is to elevate the standard of living and labor of 
the men who work on the American marine fleet. As the 
war has given to this law a practical significance and 
range of influence which was not expected when it was 
passed against the opposition of forces that are now 
known to have been partially foreign,—and not wholly 
German either,—and as it is reported that one of the de- 
tails of the Wilson policy at the Peace Conference table 
is to induce the maritime powers of Europe to accept the 
standard of living for men of the sea which this law sets 
up and protects, the Court’s decision as to the validity of 
this law is the more welcome. 


BUT THE DECREE WHICH really has the deepest 
significance and moral worth is that in favor of the Asso- 
ciated Press in its suit against the news collecting and 
distributing agency which Mr. Hearst created and con- 
trols, which a lower court found guilty of stealing news 
from the Associated Press. The final verdict not only is 
valuable for its intrinsic merit and for the point it settles 
conclusively as to the ethics of journalism, but also be- 
cause it will aid in creating that attitude of the public 
toward Mr. Hearst that will punish him where he is 
sensitive, namely, at his pocket nerve. Displays of per- 
sonal contempt for him, such as eminent citizens of New 
York are now giving by their refusal to serve on a com- 
mittee with him, do not seem to make any impression 
upon him. : 

The differing opinions of the judges who made up the 
dissenting minority in this case indicate how difficult it 
was to formulate any argument with which to meet the 
plain facts of the case or its simple test of ethics. Mr. 
Justice Brandeis will have difficulty in explaining to 
some of his admirers his disinclination to punish the 
culprit; but his argument has this merit, that it rightly 
lays upon legislative bodies much more explicit definition 
of the limitations of journalism than are now to be found 
on the statute books, federal or state. For lack of them, 
journalistic liberty too often is journalistic license. 


WASHINGTON’S SALOONLESS STATE as a war 
capital has been of much value to the city, the Nation, and 
the fighting forces at home and abroad, as well as to the 
host of women workers, regular and special, who have 
resided here. One does not like to think of the conditions 
that might have prevailed had not partial prohibition pre- 
vailed, so abnormal have modes of living been, so ready 
the tinder for the match of lust or violence, and so mul- 
tiple the propinquities of homeless folk of both sexes. 
But Washington’s blessing has been Baltimore’s curse ; 
and the illicit traffic in liquor between the Maryland city 
and Washington has been such that the Police Depart- 
ment of the capital has been driven to labor day and night 
of an unusually wearing and discouraging kind, especially 
since their efforts have not been well backed by the local 
judiciary. The “bootleg” traffic finally has become so 
scandalous, the murders and thefts due to it so many, and 
the spectacle of nullification of a local law by a neighbor- 
ing State’s faulty legislation so irritating, that Congress 
has about made up its mind to make the District of Co- 


lumbia “bone-dry” ; and if it does, the only legal posses- 


sors of liquor for any purpose within the District bid fair 
to be the foreign nations’ legations. Private use, trans- 


portation by mail and express, and all the devices of the 
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respectable and disreputable lawless are to be blocked, if 
the House follows the Senate. And this with the party 
of Jefferson in power,—he who said that he believed in 
the least government as the best government. 


THE CITY HAS JUST BEEN the meeting-place of 
the American Negro Academy, a self-perpetuating circle 
of the intellectual élite of the race in the United States, 
that in point of age if not of prestige outclasses the sim- 
ilar organization of white authors, artists, sculptors. Its 
founder was the famous Rey. Dr: Alexander Crummell, 
and it has had its ups and downs, its periods of prosperity 
and adversity. Revived lately under the presidency of 
Archibald Grimke and with its ranks full, it meets an- 
nually for discussion of racial problems. It might just 
as well have been held in Timbuctoo as in Washington 
for all the attention it got from the white population of 
the capital this week, which is unfortunate for those who 
stayed away, because they would have heard both elo- 
quence and vigorous thinking. It is quite evident that if 
some of the speakers really represent the post-war atti- 
tude of their race, then lively times lie ahead for States 
and cities—not to mention the Nation—that discriminate 
against the Negro in restaurants, hotels, places of amuse- 
ment, and vehicles of transportation, and that deny him 
his civil rights both as a voter and as an office-holder. 
The Negro race’s record of bravery in the war, as a gen- 
erous donor to Liberty Loans and Red Cross and the 
Seven Agencies’ funds, and as a supporter of the war for 
democracy, is not to be allowed to go forgotten or as if it 
were for naught; and if there is no Caucasian apprecia- 
tion of it, in the form of a more decent, humane, and 
American treatment of the black democrat by the white 
democrat, then the men who fought superbly in France 
may find ways of fighting bravely in Alabama—or the 
District of Columbia. This is not the gospel that 
Booker T. Washington preached, but he is dead, and a 
war has been fought, and the Negro intellectuals are now 
saying boldly that which when Washington lived they 
only muttered. What is more, they have their delega- 
tion in Paris to present their case at a time when and in 
a place where it is not going to be very becoming for the 
United States to be other than consistent with its historic 
ideals and its recently declared ideals of human fra- 
ternity and racial and national fraternity. 


WASHINGTON’S LOCAL EDUCATORS are wo- 
fully underpaid by Congress, and in other respects the sit- 
uation in the public schools is far from what a rich na- 
tion’s parsimonious policy should make or let them be; 
but there is this to be said for them at the present time: 
they are admirably working out the “community centre” 
theory of the public school, on both the recreative and the 
educational sides and also as stations for creating neigh- 
borhood feeling and action concentrating on co-operative 
methods of obtaining and selling food supplies. The 
Washington public has been bled and robbed by the “mid- 
dle-man” and by a system of receipt and distribution of 
food supplies that makes almost compulsory excessive 
handling of rations for the consumers. ‘This evil is being 
attacked on both the north and south sides of the city, to 
the profit of rural producers and urban consumers, with 
motor trucks acting as carriers; and in a perfectly nat- 
ural way the school-building is the neighborhood forum 
where the policy of economic self-defence is debated and 
formulated and where the relief agencies that reduce the 
family costs of living find their normal centre. Here also 
the campaign to compel a return to school of children 
won to business and industry by abnormal war wages 
and costs of living is being waged vigorously and with 
marked success. 


‘ 


Twenty Years with the News 


The author of our week's digest, which is a skilful record 
of real history, completes a round period, and 
goes on with the greatest event of all 


SVETOZAR TONJOROFF 


T SEEMS BUT A YEAR or so ago that Mr. 
|; Batchelor, as the newly appointed editor of the 
Christian Register, invited me to undertake the writ- 
ing of a weekly summary of the world’s events for these 
columns. It seems well-nigh incredible that this week’s 
“News of the Week” marks the beginning of my twenty- 
first year as a regular 
contributor to the 
Register. 

There are times 
when I feel disposed 
to credit the regular- 
ity of my contribu- 
tions chiefly to the 
United States mail. 
In these days of vast 
growing - pains, the 
United States mail 
has been charged with 
innumerable sins of 
omission and of com- 
mission. During all 
these twenty years, 
however, my weekly 
contribution has 
never failed of due 
delivery in time, 
whether I have 
mailed it from the 
wilds of Maine, from 
Chicago, from Provi- 
dence, or from New 
York. 

Keeping track of 
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to the composing-room without reading it. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “NEWS OF THE WEEK” AT HIS DESK 


The best tribute an editor can-pay to a contributor is to send his “copy” straight 
That is Mr. Tonjoroff’s distinction. The sure- 
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back in the opposite direction. Like all young creatures, 
we are lacking in the reserves which experience and dis- 
illusionment bring. Having fashioned our political gods 
with our own hands, we reserve at all times the privilege 
of reducing those gods to plaster and splinters with a 
single blow. . 

Not only our view, but our record, of events is apt to 
respond to our youthful disinclination to tolerate any 
doubtful zone, any merging of light and shadow, any 
debatable region. We are apt to regard every cause and 
every situation, especially if. it lie beyond our physical 
view, as either a hundred per cent. good or a hundred 
per cent. bad. 

That is why, as a nation, we again and again have had 
to reverse our ver- 
dicts on history, to 
take back what we 
have said and to say 
something quite dif- 
ferent in its place. 
And upon no man 
does this tempera- 
mental quality of our 
buoyant American 
civilization impress it- 
self more clearly than 
upon the man who, 


desk of a newspaper 
office, makes a con- 
sistent effort to write 
only that which he 
will not feel impelled 
to repudiate on the 
next day or in the 
next year. 

It is in this spirit 
that I have attempted 
to conduct this page. 
And it is with pro- 
found _ satisfaction 
that I record the fact 


from the editorial - 


the news, recording it 
day by day and week 
by week, separating 
the probably _ true 
from the inherently 
improbable, is not so 
easy a process as it 
may seem at first 
glance. News, or what 
passes for news, is a 


ness of his judgment, the integrity of his mind, the terse compactness of his writing,—these 
things and a comfortable feeling that he is a man of catholic outlook and therefore of one 
spirit with the liberal cause for which the Register is the recognized spokesman in religious 
journalism, make his page dependable and readable every week in the year. A world 
historian looking for reliable sources would find the material which has come unfailingly 
in Mr, Tonjoroff’s skilful digest of the utmost value. No great event is lacking in 
prompt and wise interpretation. The readers of the page know how reliable it is, how the 
spirit of it is generous, progressive, and’ definitely on the side of every worthy human hope 
and struggle. And at the same time it is a true record. We say this with emphasis because 
the anonymity hitherto of the work may have detracted somewhat from a lively sense that 
a trained personality was in every line of it. Mr. Tonjoroff is an editorial writer on a 
New York newspaper, and is also an authority on music. In the name of the great and fast 


increasing constituency which he serves, we congratulate Mr. Tonjoroff, and rely upon his 


wisdom to tell us of the epochal events centred in Versailles—Eprror. 


that, in my efforts to 
present a detached, 
objective, and uncol- 
ored summary of the 
great movements that 
have upheaved the 
political surface of 
the earth from time 
to time, I have in no 


highly temperamental ‘ 
commodity. Many a piece of “news” is nothing but the 
illegitimate child of a wish—the wish of a statesman, or 
an editor, or a criminal. It is the function of a trained 
journalist—if he is honest—to separate the wheat of fact 
from the chaff of speculation, the sheep of actuality from 
the goats of fancy. And my long contact with the 
world’s events as a keeper of the Christian Register’s 
record of them has convinced me that the transatlantic 
cable is only too often used as the hangman’s rope for 
outraged Truth. 

Every striking event of world-importance produces its 
own peculiar breed of prevaricators, exaggerators, and 
distorters. 

We are a young nation—young in our energy, young 
in our impulses, young in our whole-hearted devotion to 
the cause of the hour, whatever that may be. We are a 
temperamental people who swing all the way in a given 
direction, and then are just as apt to swing all the way 


instance received the 


slightest hint, sugges-. 


tion, or breath of preference from any editor of the 
Register, from Mr. Batchelor to Dr. Dieffenbach, that 
tended in any degree to limit my freedom of analysis or 
influence my judgment of values. 

This point of view is an impressive reflex of the Uni- 
tarian spirit. It is also the spirit which will make the 
American people free—free from prejudice, free from 
snap-judgments, free from the error of elevating the 
falsehood of the hour upon the throne of Truth. 

Two indications of this spirit of liberalism which is the 
hope of America come to mind as I am writing these 
lines at Dr. Dieffenbach’s kind insistence. 

One of them occurred at the beginning of Mr. Batch- 
elor’s editorship, when, fresh from Harvard, I made my 
first contribution to these pages. I conceived it to be my 
duty, as a member at that time of the Bulgarian Ortho- 


dox Church, to inform Mr. Batchelor that I was not a 


Unitarian. 
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“You are not?” retorted Dr. Batchelor, in his kindly 
way, with a smile. “But you are an honest man, aren’t 
you?” 

‘That ended my discussion of religious matters with 
Mr. Batchelor. A few years later, my father, on a brief 
visit to America, received from Mr. Batchelor, Dr. Hale, 
and Mr. Mott a kindly co-operation in his study of philan- 
thropic and redemptive activities in Boston, which gave 
me further insight into the broad humanity of Unitarian- 
ism. 

The other instance occurred several months before our 
entrance into the war, in the incumbency of Mrs. Marean. 
I had recorded a dozen wars for the Register, in almost 
all of which I was intensely interested in either one side 
or the other, owing to a vein of partisanship that runs 
strong in my blood. 

Several months after the outbreak of the Great War— 
this mighty upheaval of world forces that has changed 
the face of the earth—Mrs. Marean paid me the compli- 
ment of asking me incidentally in a letter about other 
matters what my views on the war were—inasmuch as 


she had failed to detect any trace of my personal feeling 


in my treatment of its initial events. I wrote Mrs. 
Marean to the effect that, so far as one or two of the 
nations aligned against the Central Powers were con- 
cerned, the cause of civilization and humanity would both 
be advanced by the complete attainment of the aims. 

It is a striking evidence of the liberal policy of the 


‘Christian Register under all administrations that my 


frank confession did not in the least affect Mrs. Marean’s 
confidence in me. I may add that developments since 
that time, as reflected in certain policies firmly pursued 
by the President in the face of hostile clamor in the 
Senate and in the press, have justified the accuracy of 
my original estimate of values. In my treatment of 
events I take the ground that no nation or group of 
nations is one hundred per cent. good and no nation or 
group of nations one hundred per cent. bad. And it 
would be a disastrous thing for the world if there were 
such a complete monopoly of good or of evil. 

The necessity for a sane and balanced valuation of 
things at the present moment in history is emphasized by 
the world event of which we are now on the eve. The 
Peace Conference of Versailles, the Parliament of Man 
which the poet’s soul of Tennyson foresaw, faces the 
most important decisions that ever confronted the race— 
decisions that will exert a direct influence upon the hap- 
piness or the misery of every man and woman now living 
and upon the lives of millions yet unborn. If the de- 
cisions of the Conference are dictated by the passions of 
the hour or the prejudices of the moment, then woe to 


the world! 


Fortunately for America and for the race, there are 
unmistakable evidences of a growing balance of judg- 
ment in the sentiment of the American people. It is this 
balanced judgment that I hope to reflect in “News of the 
Week” during the sessions of the Conference and the 
period of readjustment and reconstruction to follow. 


The paragraphers are permitted to publish : Paderewski, 
Pianist, President, Poland. 


It set us back to find that men who offered their lives 
in the Great War without question or delay should so 
easily forget even for a moment their great estate as to 


countenance the dispute about the gold chevrons and the 


silver. No decent person makes any distinction, except 
to share the disappointment that not all men could go 
ver there, Soldiers every one are equal in honor. 


- . 
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The Register in Camp Hancock 
A reader sends the following 


Yesterday I received a very interesting letter from one 
of our boys at Camp Hancock, Ga. He said he was very 
depressed Thanksgiving Day and wandered into the little 
His eyes fell 


library where he picked up a magazine. 
upon a poem which struck him and carried him away from 
his mood. He read it twice, then looked to see the author’s 
name: it was “Aspirations” by Le Baron Cooke in the 


Christian Register. He considered it a miracle,—that is 
his discovery,—for he and Mr. Cooke are very close friends. 


The Christian Register in 1918* 


A review of the twelvemonth 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


swapping horses in the middle of a stream. It is 

dangerous business, but it can be done. In all its 
ninety-seven years of existence the Christian Register 
has. never had so many changed conditions as in the year 
1918. A new editor’s advent is rare, but to have in the 
same year a move of the editorial offices, a new board of 
trustees, and, most radical of all, a change of the title- 
page, is a staggering load for one religious weekly. To 


(Y svspping EDITORS during a world war is like 


' have it all take place in a year which saw the crisis, the 


climax, and the conclusion of a world war, and yet have 
the ship ride safely through such high seas, is a matter of 
congratulation for the whole denomination. Our paper 
has not only survived this complicated ordeal, but has 
actually profited by its difficulties. Ad astra per aspera 
truly it has gone, growing by its testings until it is now a 
star religious paper, and we are more proud of it than 
ever. 

We rejoice that our new editor maintained so many of 
the features to which we had become attached and which 
were of great worth. ‘The reviews of books have main- 
tained throughout the year the clearness and discrimina- 
tion for which they have long been noted. “For Free- 
dom and Humanity” (and by the way, that is the best 
Unitarian slogan that was ever phrased) we should have 
been sorry to miss this year. How clearly Brother 
Saunderson has sounded the note of utmost devotion to 
freedom and humanity! “The Invincible Will,” “The 
Face of Duty,”—some of his weekly sub-titles were a 
tonic in themselves. 

The homiletic department has served up some excel- 
lent sermons, too, only there have not been enough of 
them lately. There are a few Unitarians who occasion- 
ally miss church service, and there are others who do not 
always get a good sermon when they do attend. Still 
others can stand hearing a sermon and reading another 
within “these seven days,” and all three classes would 
like to know that they were reasonably sure of a good 


* As a terse and comprehensive statement, this unsolicited and heartening article 
deserves a place in this week’s paper, despite the personal inclination of the Editor 
to keep on doing his work as well as he can, leaving it to the paper to "prove 
its worth week by week. One thing should be distinctly understood. The Register 
is the admirable journal of liberal Christianity first because the spiritual, literary, 
cultural, intellectual, and journalistic resources of our great constituency are won- 
derful. These are so far ahead of any other resources in the field of American 
religion, that to publish less than the best paper would be a grievous reflection on 
the ability of a man to draw upon the unfailing stores of our noble and gifted men 
and women. The technical side of the journalistic profession counts, of course, but 
when the goods are available, the display of them is a very simple matter.—EprrTor, 
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sermon in the Register every week. And yet, what could 
we spare to make room for a weekly sermon? 

Certainly we should not want to spare those excellent 
stories for children in the Home Department. When 
they are compared with some of the material prepared 
for children’s mental food and served in some papers, the 
Register stories shine like gold among the dross. The 
story “Cliff, A Christmas Dog,” which appeared in the 
December 19 issue, was read to at least three boys who 
listened with absorbed attention and voted it a dandy 
story. 


VV the new front page of the Register startled 
us so the last day of October this year, we were 
slow to approve, at first, for we feared that our old 
friend the table of contents was gone for bad. Here, we 
said, is a banquet without a menu, and who knows what 
the new chef will slip over on us? For six weeks we had 
to read every column, for fear we might miss some of the 
good things; and then, the seventh week, we found that 
that table of contents had slyly and silently crept in the 
back way. We thought the prodigal looked rather 
shrunken and emaciated, but we said nothing, for. we 
were by that time enamoured of the new front page. 
We could have got along without some of the old 
features, at a pinch, but if the new editor had tampered 
with the Pleasantries column, we would have put his 
sacrilegious hands in the public stocks. ‘There is more 
real human religion in some of those well-selected humor- 
ous anecdotes than in many a sermon preached in Boston 
to-day. One man used to begin reading his Register 
back end to, because he couldn’t wait for the Pleas- 
antries. He reformed for a while and began with the 


table of contents, selecting by its aid the most important | 


article, and reading the serious matters first, as all dig- 
nified preachers should. But now that he has to turn to 
the back page to find what’s “In This Number” he’s a 
sad backslider. 

As for the new features this year, we are certainly 
glad to meet Mr. Commentator. We do not know him; 
but he evidently knows Washington pretty well. His 
timely note in his “News from the Capital’ letter dated 
December 14 (issue of December 19) regarding the pres- 
ent condition of American journalism was good. It 
makes one glad to read in our intrepid weekly such 
words as these: “Some citizens . . . want to test by the 
law some of the licentious practices of men who control 
the publicity and facts and opinions upon which the 
American democracy feeds.” 

The “Daily Readings in the Home” make another good 
new department. T’o some of us they may seem to oc- 
cupy too much space, especially when we feel that they 
are somewhat similar in nature to the “For Freedom and 
Humanity” column. But our editor knows that Unitari- 
ans haven’t made as much of the home altar as, to their 
great advantage, they might have done, and the well- 
selected “Daily Readings” are an attempt, we presume, 
to inculcate devotion, as far as that can be done by a cor- 
respondence course. One woman remarked about them 
that she didn’t like her devotions in the form of a daily 
prescription. But then, that woman also objects to the 
Sunday morning pastoral prayer, prepared for her and 
delivered for her by the preacher, because she is obliged 
ay to interject mentally, “Not just that for me, 

ord. 

We welcome among the newest comers to the Register 
family the pithy sentence sermons which we read the 
same week from the pulpits by the wayside. Reiteration 
through different mediums is one of the laws of success- 
ful advertising, and the co-ordination of the various 
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Unitarian enterprises is in the air now, anyway. We 
hope it may land on the earth. 

Several of the smaller changes commend themselves. 
The headings in black-face type which summarize the 
news from each parish not only break up the monotony 
of those columns, and make it possible for the busy man 
to get the gist of the matter quickly, but they also inspire 
the chroniclers of parish happenings to unify their mes- 
sages. ‘Tuckerman School should give a short-term 
course to the local publicity agents of the churches, a 
course in condensation, unification, and omission. The 
sub-titles on the longer articles and book reviews are 
another praiseworthy improvement. 

The New Front Page is by all odds the best recent 
feature. Besides the stirring messages from the editor, 
we have heard from—just look at the list !—Crothers, 
Peabody, Simons, Frothingham, Sullivan, Rihbany, and 
Park, a regular frieze of the prophets. The word last 
week, from Dr. Park, has just the emphasis we need at 
this hour. The call is truly “unmistakable, imperious, 
personal”: we must be born again every new year, and 
especially this year. 

There were a number of articles of the longer sort in 
the paper this year which really ought to be mentioned, 
but we can stop for only a few. We are all glad that 
Dr. Crothers is writing more frequently. How timely 
and really prophetic was that humorous parable for the 
time, called ‘The End of the Deluge,” which appeared 
in the November 7 issue! Let us have more stories of 
famous churches, too. ‘There is growing up a generation 
that knows not our rich history, and there are many 
come-outers also, who find such reminiscences good read- 
ing. 

“The Church Manager Arrives” was an interesting 
setting forth in story form of an ancient prejudice. The 
author protested in clever irony against the introduction 
of business methods into church work. ‘The editor well 
replied that the church manager has arrived in several 
flourishing churches where management has not killed 
spirituality. One is tempted to add that the church man- 
ager must arrive very soon in some parishes if liberal 
religion shall not perish on the earth. The story of our 
successful church in Cleveland, in the December 12 issue, 
was the best reply, however. 

We enjoyed the illustrated article by Brother Hawes 
the following week. By the way, a few good half-tones 


are much appreciated. Friend Editor, may we have 
some more? 


A eae is the month when religion is supposed to 
be,—well, let us say, quiescent; but the Register — 
didn’t mind the heat. Three noteworthy, almost historic 
contributions appeared. Wide notice was attracted by the 
editor’s pointing-out of “The Failure of the Religious 
Press.” R. W. Boynton said, as usual, the right word 
on the reuniting of the two Congregational wings. ‘Then 
there was that excellent piece of modern journalism, the 
August 22 number, featuring the epochal Harvard Con- 
ference of Theological Schools. 

Speaking of editorials, how spicy yet how sane, how 
deep and yet how quotable, they have been! Shut your 
ears, Mr. Editor, and let me say what so many others 
have said, namely, that we have reason to be proud of 
our denominational paper. A worthy successor sits in 
the seat of Bush, Mumford, Ames, Barrows, Batchelor, 
and Marean. ? 

The centennial year of the paper will soon be here. It 
should see a subscription in every Unitarian home, s, 
and in many another home where there are liberal think-_ 
ers. Twelve hundred large pages, mostly choice read- _ 


ee 
- 
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ing-matter along modern religious lines, is a big three 
dollars’ worth, to put it quantitatively. 

The Register looks back upon a year of achievement 
and progress in spite of changing conditions. At the be- 
ginning of the year, our president, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
said of the incoming editor, “He can be depended upon 
to make the Register the reporter and interpreter of all 
the problems and events of the spiritual democracy we 
call the kingdom of God.” He has done it during a hard 
year, and the old subscribers and one thousand two 
hundred bona fide new subscribers are all going to help 
him make an even better paper in 1919. 


Beautiful Paget 


An American visitor is delighted with the varied 
allurements of the famous Bermudian parish 


OSCAR FAY ADAMS 


student who when asked by his examiner to name 

the major and minor prophets remarked that he 
never thought it well to make invidious distinctions. It 
may be considered that in calling it “Beautiful Paget” I 
have done injustice to the eight other Bermudian parishes, 
each of which is beautiful in its own way. 

Rather more than two miles long by one in breadth, 
Paget parish lies between the south side of Hamilton har- 
bor and the ocean, “bounded,” as the schoolboy would 
express it, on the north by Devonshire parish and on the 
southwest by Warwick parish, and equi-distant from far 
Saint George’s at one end of the archipelago and Ireland 
Island at the other. 

Seen from Hamilton across the intervening harbor 
Paget presents an outline of low cedared hills, with a 
sprinkling of white walls and roofs among the trees ; and 
near the water a white roadway, here and there sustained 
by a lofty stone parapeted-wall, follows the many curves of 
the shore. This is Paget’s North Shore Road, and from 
almost any point along its course the city of Hamilton is 
in full view, looking very fair across the harbor rapidly 
widening westward, whether by day or by moonlight. 

At its eastern extremity the parish includes the narrow 
harbor end which half loses itself in a mangrove thicket, 
while its western limits are defined by the rocky little 
' peninsula of Salt Kettle, where century plants in abun- 
dance rear their tall spikes of bloom. Over the peninsula 
and along a few rods of shore in each direction straggles 
the picturesque village of Salt Kettle, overlooked by the 
buff-colored walls of Somerset House on the slope above 
it, a large residence not too much obscured by shade, and 
with lawn and garden seen through its open gateway. The 
village may be said to extend as far as Inverurie, a daz- 
zlingly white-walled old inn or boarding-house, a quarter 
of a mile west from Somerset House ; an exceedingly com- 
fortable-looking establishment it appears to be, fronting 
the high road and close to the water’s edge at the rear, and 
just beyond it is the dividing line between the parishes of 
Paget and Warwick. 

A small steam ferry-boat plies continually like an uneasy 
shuttle between Salt Kettle and Hamilton, and from a 
point midway of the city docks is a row-boat ferry to 
Paget. Indeed, there are two such ferries, operated by 
stout-armed, civil-mannered negroes, the fare in one case 
being the not exorbitant sum of tuppence,.and in the other 
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the yet more modest charge of a penny-ha’penny. Near 
the ferry landing on the Paget side Church Lane leads over 
the hill to a narrow valley, the principal object in which is 
the parish church, a low-walled cruciform edifice dedicated 
to Saint Paul. It is in a very simple version of the Early 
English, or First Pointed, style, exhibiting disproportion- 
ately long transepts, a spired tower at the end of the south- 
ern transept adding still more to the length of that feature. 
With its triple series of spire lights the church is not an 
ineffective architectural detail of the landscape, especially 
when observed against its dark background of foliage. A 
few houses and the inevitable grocery cluster on the 
farther side of the highway, and in the churchyard, kept 
with scrupulous care, are many ornamental palms. The 
church stands considerably elevated above the roadway, 
which is known as the main, or middle, road of Paget, 
and a few rods to the eastward is a dense mangrove 
swamp. 

From a point nearly opposite Paget Church a less 
travelled thoroughfare leads southward into a wider val- 
ley just beyond, in which are discovered sweeping lines of 
hills and many scattered farmsteads. Small stone monu- 
ments at intervals, marked with the broad arrow, serve 
to remind one that this is a military road. If persistently 
followed it would bring us near the south shore, but high 
above it, then on, past Warwick Camp with its orderly 
rows of tents, its shooting ranges, and its targets, past 
Gibb’s Hill with its tall lighthouse, past the lonely church 
of Saint Ann’s in Southampton parish, and presently into 
the high road to Somerset and the islands of Boaz and 
Ireland beyond. z 

If, however, one foregoes for a time the varied allure- 
ments of the military road and strikes across the fields 
one soon comes to the famous Sand Hills of Paget, a bit 
of territory of much interest to geologists. For genera- 
tions these sand dunes shifted their position at the bid- 
ding of every gale, but steadily advancing inland the 
while, overwhelming trees and bushes as they moved, 
and here and there a half-buried cottage chimney told 
of some humble home obliterated by the persistent sands. 
Within the twentieth century their march appears to have 
been stayed, partly by the planting and rapid growth of 
oleanders and sagebrush, partly on account of the in- 
crease of low-growing or swift-spreading vines. In some 
places the sand-hill region is nearly a half-mile wide, and © 
its border on the south shore is a beach of firm pink sand 
which sifts through the fingers like the dryest, softest 
meal. 

Beyond this beautiful little stretch of beach in each 
direction are wild, jagged cliffs; those to the northeast 
ending, so far as Paget limits are concerned, at the signifi- 
cantly named Hungry Bay, a rock-guarded inlet whose 
inner shores are shrouded by dense thickets of man- 
groves. Scarcely a dwelling is to be noticed along the 
south shore in Paget parish, nor is it skirted by any prac- 
ticable road, and to reach it, therefore, one must traverse 
patches of cedar forest, or oleander thickets, with here 
and there a scrap of tilled land visible, and clamber over 
purgatarial rocks at the waterside. The scenery here- 
about has a wild lonely beauty very characteristic of Ber- 
muda, and common to the south shore of the other par- 
ishes likewise, but with this difference, that in them the 
cliffs are for the most part loftier and more precipitous 
than in Paget. 

It is along the course of the middle and north roads 
that Paget is to be seen at its fascinating best. Beautiful 
estates are found in all parts of Bermuda, but Paget 
possesses more of them than any other parish, it would 
seem, and one is constantly passing entrance gates over- 
shadowed by masses of pink oleanders, the great scarlet 
hibiscus, or the orange-yellow pomegranate, and the sight 
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of these floral splendors fills one with desire to penetrate 
beyond these perfumed portals. Should one do so one 
would doubtless be courteously entreated, for Bermu- 
dians are invariably hospitable, but one cannot be forever 
“trespassing,” and Paget abounds in temptations like 
these. 

Now and again Paget roads pass between high rock 
walls whose dark gray surface is mottled with ferns and 
mosses, sometimes through cool green arches amid 
whose tree-ribbed vaults the cardinal bird displays for 
you his varied repertoire of pleasing notes, or across 
which the bluebird darts suddenly like an embodied joy. 
The hibiscus flames in sunny intervals, and snake-like 
cacti hang from high garden walls or wrap themselves 
about some sturdy cedar; a sylvan Laocoon struggling in 
their ever-tightening folds. 

In these quiet Paget roads, especially the more secluded 
central one, the summer seems to be ever lying asleep. Few 
sounds, and those only the most sylvan, are heard, and 
in the deeper, more densely wooded hollows one as com- 
pletely forgets the near but unseen presence of the sea 
as if one were wandering down some quiet inland English 
lane. At times, to be sure, the call of the sea is borne to 
the half-unwilling ear, for when a southerly gale is blow- 
ing the booming of the surf on the wild south shore makes 
itself heard in even the deepest of Paget dells. Pass from 
Paget to its western neighbor, Warwick, and we shall 
discover wider open spaces than in Paget, bolder lines of 
rounded hills, a wilder riot of oleanders. In Warwick 
and in Southampton or Port Royal parish, likewise, you 
will see in April, May, and June long treelike hedges of 
oleanders climbing the hillsides in broad, tossing lines of 
tender pink. Oleanders there are in almost every part 
of Bermuda, but in Warwick and Southampton they 
form the salient features in the more distant landscapes, 
whereas in Somerset, Pembroke, and other parishes they 
constitute the details of the foreground and, in gardens at 
any rate, contend for mastery as well as notice with the 
orange hue of the pomegranate and the gorgeous scarlet 
of the hibiscus. 

Tracts of Western Paget and Warwick near the sea 
remind one not a little of the bare rounded downs of 
English Dorset, but in Southampton the forest asserts 
itself with a good deal of authority and the farmsteads 
appear more isolated. At least this is true enough of the 
eastern half of that parish, for in the western half agri- 
culture again claims its own and onions and potatoes 
spread themselves over hillsides and through the valleys, 
with lily fields whitening the landscape at intervals. 

Memories of Whitefield, the famous eighteenth-century 
evangelist, linger in the parishes of Paget and Warwick, 
for Bermuda saw him more than once during his brilliant 
career and these Paget roads and by-paths were many 
times traversed by his impatient feet. In Warwick East, 
a half mile from the Paget border, stands Christ Church, 
commonly supposed to be the earliest founded Presby- 
terian church in the British colonies, and certainly one 
of the oldest of Bermuda church buildings. A cedar 
rafter somewhere within it is dated 1660. When the 
present structure was begun in 1719 this rafter was in- 
corporated into the fabric from its predecessor. 

The building exhibits the unusual outline (for a Pres- 
byterian edifice) of a Latin cross, and a well-kept church- 
yard surrounds it, reached from the roadway by a flight 
of stone steps. The interior displays the usual white- 
washed walls deemed in Bermuda the proper thing for 
sacred buildings, and here is preserved the box pulpit 
from which Whitefield is known to have preached, while 
a mural tablet commemorates a series of services which 
he held in the islands in 1748. The congregation wor- 
shipping here has maintained from 1843 connection with 
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the Free Church of Scotland, but prior to that date had 
relations with the Kirk of Scotland. ‘The manse belong- 
ing to the church will be found embosomed in a spacious, 
forest-like park in Paget parish. 

As one goes on westward through Warwick and past 
the parish church of Saint Mary, one soon comies to Tam- 
arind Vale, a capacious residence approached from the 
high road between a double line of cycads or sago palms, 
and overshadowed by a vast tamarind under whose 
boughs, then far less outreaching than at present, White- 
field occasionally preached. 
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The Highlands 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


I know beyond the bounds of earth and time 
They wait for me and that at length I’ll climb 
The trail which winds above the valley land 
And feel again the clasping of a hand 

As warm and tender as it used to be; 

I know some day my loved and lost I'll see! 


A Sharon rose is blooming sweet and pale 

And tipping all its blossoms in the gale; 

And all the Tableland of God is fair,— 

And lo, the vanished ones of earth are there! 
They walk the upland paths and pluck the bloom 
Pale-petalled in the haunts beyond the tomb! 


And in their locks and in their reaching hands 

The amaranths of glad eternal lands 

Are white and sweet and cool with beaded dew; 
And ah, dear hearts, they twine a wreath for you,— 
A wreath whose fragrant bloom shall never blight; 
They, they, who dwell beyond the morning light! 


Oh, are your eyes too dim with tears to see 
The white-clad forms from out eternity 

Come down the highland trail and signal there 
And smile to you upon the marble stair; 

And kiss their finger-tips, and softly wave 
Their love from yonder lands beyond the grave! 


Then, tearless, lift your faces up to them, 
The angels of your love, and seraphim, 

And scent the highland lilies blooming sweet; 
And hear the never-ceasing tread of feet 
That follow down the winding mountain road 
Back to the ones they love in earth’s abode! 


Like the Cross of Christ — 


On a hundred hills in France the innumerable simple 
qooden markers prove the universal kinship 
and glorify the symbol 


T. CLINTON BROCKWAY 


used to mark the graves of soldiers along the 

western battle-front. ‘What does it signify? The 
common answer would be that it is the symbol of the 
Christian religion and as such must be interpreted in 
terms of the historic theology of the Church. It is nat- 
ural that this should be the understanding in Belgium 
and Northern France, where the prevailing type of 
Christianity is Roman Catholicism, and where a little 
shrine with its crucifix stands at every turn in the road. 
But this traditional interpretation is held by a majority 
of the people of the Christian world, either openly, tac- 
itly or lurking in the subconscious. What is this tradi- 
tional meaning? Sak ee 


; 


Fv SINCE THE WAR began, the cross has been 
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- The answer of the Church, both Protestant and 
Catholic, is that the cross stands for the bloody sacrifice 
of Christ, the only-begotten son of God, a sacrifice made 
that sinners who accept it might have a way of escape 
from eternal woe, which is their just desert. It carries 
the idea of the remission of sins, brought into the Chris- 
tian from an earlier religion in which bulls and goats, 
lambs and doves were slaughtered, that by the shedding 
of their blood some one might make his peace with God. 
The psychology of the sacrifice upon the altars of all 
religions is expressed by Whittier in writing of those who 
“in guilt and fear 
Kneel trembling at their altar stones 


And darkly dream the ghastly smear 
Of blood appeases and atones.” 


In the Christian interpretation, therefore, the cross 
stands for the sacrifice of Christ as the “lamb of God” 
whose blood alone can save a soul from hell. This idea 
is supposed to be called to mind whenever the cross is 
seen, whether on the cover of a prayer-book, in the 
architecture of a cathedral, or suspended about the neck 
of priest or devout worshipper. 

To the conventional thinker the cross over a soldier’s 
grave carries the hope that the sacrifice on Calvary has 
been made effective for the one whose earthly probation 
has come to an end. This thought, seldom carefully 
analyzed, carries comfort to multitudes when they think 
of all the little crosses, or of one in particular, behind the 
battle-lines. Let those cling to it who find it comforting. 
I would not rob them of its healing balm. 


But in these days of questioning and testing, it is a 


good time to ask if there is not some other interpretation, 
less particular, more universal, which will make the cross 
an acceptable and appropriate symbol, to illustrate the 
lives and mark the graves alike of Christian and Pagan, 
Jew and Gentile, Mohammedan and Buddhist, Protestant 
and Catholic,—yes, of believer and unbeliever, who re- 
main at home or who have met upon the great battle- 
field of the ages ready to suffer and sacrifice, to fight and 
die, for the liberation of mankind. 

In seeking an interpretation which will universalize 
the cross we naturally turn to the record of the life and 
death which made this ignominious instrument of torture 
and execution the central symbol of a great world re- 
ligion. The record is traditional and incomplete. We 
must read between the lines, and it is permitted us to 
idealize with reverent, loving imagination. But taking 
the record as it stands it is possible to interpret it with- 
out any mystifying supernaturalism and to translate it 
- into terms of our common human life. 

There is in the record of the early days of the min- 
istry of Jesus this story: “The devil taketh him up into 
an exceeding high mountain and showeth him all the 
kingdoms of the world and saith unto him, ‘All these will 
I give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.’ ” 
In keeping with the beliefs of the time which Jesus 
shared this may have been the objectifying of his ex- 
perience in which he was tempted by the thought of 
worldly popularity and power to turn from his life pur- 
pose, to put self-interest before convictions of duty and 
ideals of human service. To that temptation, when it 
came, his answer was expressed not in words but in 
deeds. This was his answer made plain by subsequent 
events: “I ask not material power and glory and em- 
pire. My kingdom is in the hearts of men. The king- 
liness I seek is the royalty of service.” 

__ Spurning the temptation he went on his way as a fear- 
less prophet of righteousness, approving right, condemn- 
__ ing wrong; and as he walked up and down the hills and 
_ across the plains and through the towns of Galilee he met 
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with human sympathy the needs. of human hearts. The 
way he chose was strewn with rocks and thorns and led 
up the steep to the summit of the hill whereon stood the 
cross. ‘This decision followed out in his public ministry 
give significance to the cross as a fitting emblem for any 
life that is spent in unselfish service for the world. 

After the last supper with his disciples, just preceding 
the final tragedy toward which his life decision led, 
knowing that the machinery had been set in motion to 
crush him, Jesus goes out of that upper room, perhaps 
toward Bethany where he had friends. His way led past 
an olive orchard or garden called Gethsemane. ‘This 
name, filled with sacred associations through the cen- 
turies, means “the place of the olive press.” Wishing a 
little time to face again the facts the day had brought he 
enters Gethsemane with three of his disciples. Just what 
happened there we do not know, for his companions fell 
asleep and thus left us without witnesses. From the 
traditional account we are justified in the inference that 
there, beneath the stars of night, his soul alone with God 
faces a crisis. He comes out of the struggle having ac- 
cepted the cross. It is this acceptance that gives it the 
universal significance we seek. 

With vision keen he sees the course events will take,— 
arrest, trial, execution. The thought comes, “Why sub- 
mit to all this?’ Conscious of his own powers he may 
have thought, “If I recant and make my peace with the 
powers that be, there may be for me, instead of a life of 
privation and a martyr’s death, wealth, ease, honor, 
power, fame. Whether these things were literally true 
or not they were ideally true. The struggle in the olive 
orchard resulted in a victory for his higher self. His 
verdict was: “I will not shirk or play the coward. I 
shall stand by conviction, and thus in death, as I have 
done in life, give myself in service to mankind.’ After 
that decision came the cross. 

This joins Jesus to the experiences of men to-day. It 
does not place his cross in a class by itself nor make our 
appreciation depend upon our race or religion or theo- 
logical conceptions. ‘The cross has a universal] applica- 
tion. It is a fitting symbol of service for all who, 
whether permitted or not to go to the front, have gladly 
sacrificed for the great cause, giving their possessions, 
themselves, and the lives they count most dear. It places 
the cross of Jesus in human fellowship, yes, in divine 
fellowship, by the side of the millions of little crosses 
that mark the graves of the soldiers of liberty, whatever 
their religion. It makes God’s service-flag, not, as a 
religious paper described it, with one evening star stand- 
ing for his only son in service, but rather the star- 
gemmed firmament with its countless stars, each standing 
for a child of God in service and sacrifice for the world. 

This symbolism links Jesus in the bonds of a common 
humanity with all of every race and age and religion who 
have given themselves in unselfish devotion to their 
fellow-men. Again Whittier,— ; 


“Up from the undated time they come, 
The martyr souls of heathendom, 
And to his cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering.” 


It is a thought that places the hill of Calvary by the 
side of every other sacred spot, including Liége, Verdun, 
and the blood-stained valley of the Marne, where “man 
for man has gladly died.” It makes Jesus a blood- 
brother to every one who for the world has worn a 
crown of thorns, who for the world has been crucified 
upon some cross of devotion, that other brows might be 
unmarred and other hands and feet might not be pierced 
by crucifixion nails. 


‘ 
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Good Tidings 


BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


Good tidings! welcome is the sound 
That echoes from the. distant past, 
To meet a human hunger vast 

And reach to earth’s remotest bound. 


Good tidings! help them spread afar, 
And call the timid from their fear, 
And minister to soldiers’ cheer, 

In the wide aftermath of war. ~ 


Some finer touch of human grace 
Speed on along its path of light, 
And wing its way into the night 

Of many a fireside’s vacant place. 


Good tidings meant for you and me 

To carry on our little round: 

Let’s help to spread the welcome sound, 
The Christ that is, and is to be! 


Literature 
“America, Save the Near East’’* 


JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 


Foreign Secretary A. B. C. F. M., and Head of 
United States Commission to the Near East 


We are under great obligations to Mr. 
Rihbany for bringing to our attention the 
ethnic, political, social, and religious condi- 
tions prevailing in a part of the world little 
known and less understood. Syria is usually 
interpreted in our minds as a section of 
ancient history reaching over into the 
Bible, and but few of us think of it or its 
people in terms of to-day. America, Save 
the Near East makes that country live in 
modern war-times and shows it and its 
people to be a vital part of the present-day 
peace question. 

This war was fought in the interest of 
the small nations and peoples unable to 
protect themselves against the armed bully. 
We have accepted the principle that the 
small nations shall have the right to live 
under. a government either of their own 
creation and control or under the suze- 
rainty of a strong power which exercises 
its directing functions disinterestedly. 

Syria has been for centuries under the 
grinding heel of the Turk, while its peo- 
ples in later years, and especially now that 
the war is over, have dared to dream of a 
freedom that shall make them truly free. 
This is the question Mr. Rihbany elo- 
quently discusses in this little book with 
all the feeling of one who knows from per- 
sonal experience the terrible burden his 
co-nationals have borne through the cen- 
turies and from equally personal knowl- 
edge of what American freedom means 
to those into whose souls the iron of op- 
pression has deeply burned. America en- 
tered this war to strengthen the hands of 
those who were fighting for human lib- 
erty and to make forever impossible the 
conquest of a weaker nation for conquest’s 
sake. The plea of the author is that Amer- 
ica, having entered into the struggle, can- 
not withdraw into her former exclusive- 
ness when the shouting and the tumult of 
war cease. AS a missionary nation the 
United States must be ready to lend a hand 


* America, Save THE Near East. By Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany. Boston: The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
Street. $1 net, 
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to Syria and Armenia and maybe other 
similar needy peoples, in creating and con- 
ducting a government that shall insure full 
opportunity for self-expression upon the 
part of the people while guaranteeing jus- 
tice to all concerned. 

To this plea for help America must not 
—cannot—turn an unsympathetic ear. We 
possess the ideals, we have tested self- 
government, we know the value of free 
institutions, our creed is individual liberty 
and open-handed justice, and these are 
what the Near East needs and must have 
if they are to receive any measure of the 
incomparable blessing this war has brought 
to the world. Syria through Mr. Rihbany 
in this book calls for America’s help in a 
critical period of its history. 


In the Twentieth Century 


THE Way to Lirkt. By Henry Churchill 
King. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. 60 cents—In 1910 President 
King of Oberlin published a book on The 
Ethics of Jesus, which has been widely 
read, especially by ministers, who have 
found it exceedingly fruitful in homiletic 
suggestion. There are few books on 
Jesus’ ethics, none of the few is an ade- 
quate treatment, and Dr. King’s book filled 
a real need. The heart of it was natur- 
ally in the treatment of the Sermon on 
the Mount, where Jesus’ injunctions on 
the art of conduct are found in richest 
measure. These chapters are now re- 
printed, with some slight rearrangement 
and revision, and with two added chapters 
on war and the teaching of Jesus make 
a very timely little book, not superfluous 
even in these days of retrenchment. The 
treatment is fresh, persuasive, full of 
moral insight. That it is homiletic rather 
than scientific in method is due to the 
author’s purpose, and makes the book like 
practically all other treatises on the same 
theme. We need a scientific, objective, un- 
modernized, unhomiletic study of Jesus’ 
ideal of human behavior. With all the 
excellences of Dr. King’s treatment, it 
must be said that what he gives us is ad- 
mirable homiletic exposition of Jesus’ say- 
ings, used as texts, rather than an eval- 
uation of them in their original setting. 
We are never in the first century, but al- 
ways in the twentieth; we are never in 
Palestine, never in the atmosphere of 
eschatology and prophetic expectation. We 
are never, in short, where Jesus was. The 
Sermon on the Mount might have been de- 
livered in Oberlin chapel last week. There 
is therefore something artificial and ar- 
bitrary in this analysis and exposition of 
it, especially when we remember that its 
form and arrangement are due to the 
evangelist, not to Jesus. The ethics of 
President King are sound; they are legit- 
imately related to Jesus’ meanings; but 
they are Oberlin rather than Galilee. ‘The 
two discourses on war and Jesus’ teach- 
ing are admirably done, without yuibbling 
or evasion. We commend thein to all 
who cannot follow a leader who would let 
foul wrong go on unopposed and yet long 
for the spirit which loves its enemies and 
desires only to serve and heal. ‘There is 
quoted on page 79 a great passage of Or- 
ville Dewey’s sermon on The Problem of 
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Life Solved in the Life of Christ (not- 
assigned to its source), which in power 
of expression and closeness to the real 
spirit of Jesus’ words is not surpassed, if 
equalled, by any passage of the author in 
the entire book. 
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Sermons—in Everything! 


Tue Luccacg or Lirg; THe Goren 
MitEstonE; THE SitveR SHADow. By F. 
W. Boreham. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. Each $1.25 net—Mr. Boreham has 
already established a wide reputation for 
himself in Great Britain and throughout 
the British Empire, where he is one of 
the most popular of essayists. His books 
are just beginning to be published in the 
United States, and it is safe to prophesy 
a like popularity for them here. Mr. Bore- 
ham is a wide reader and a keen observer, 
and the combination of literary allusion 
and apt comment will catch the fancy of a 
multitude of readers. Most of them, no 
doubt, will find his pervasively homiletical 
tendency an added attraction rather than 
the reverse. It appears in every essay. 
Just when you think you are going to 
escape a moral, one glides into sight. The 
trail of the sermon is over them all. One 
of Boreham’s admirers asks hopefully, “Is 
Boreham Brierly’s successor as essayist for 
preachers?” Well, not for the kind of 
preachers we have known. Most of them 
dislike extremely being preached for, not 
to mention being preached to. It is all 
very well to find “sermons in stones and 
good in everything,” but to be with a man 
who finds sermons in everything is a bit 
wearisome at times. One longs for the 
restful, even if dull, literalness of a Peter 
Bell :— 


“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more!” 


A Hero of Science 


Wa ter JAMES Dopp. By John Macy. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 
—If there is a growing boy or a young 
man to whom you have occasion to give a 
present, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending for the purpose this book. He 
must have a slow pulse who can read it 
without an answering thrill. America has 
a few heroes of science the mention of 
whose names will be an inspiration for 
years to come. And now to names like 
those of Lazear and Walter Reed, who 
gave their lives to rid the tropics of the 
scourge of yellow fever, must be added 
the name of Walter James Dodd. Coming 
to this country in his early boyhood, this 
lad of English birth and humble parentage, 
with the merest rudiments of an education, 
first worked in Boston as an office boy, 
later securing employment as a janitor’s 
assistant at the Boylston Physical Lab- 
oratory of Harvard University. There his 
interest in chemistry attracted the attention 
of certain instructors, who gave him op- 
portunities for study which led to a degree 
and later to his appointment to the post 
of assistant apothecary of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. Soon after this, 
the discovery of the Roentgen Ray awak- 
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ened his interest and his experiments in 
what was then an unexplored field of 
science led to important discoveries. He 
became a recognized authority in X-ray 
photography, but at a heavy cost. His 
early researches resulted in his skin be- 
coming infected, and from that time 
through the rest of his short life he was 
rarely free from pain; but in spite of 
bodily torture which could have but one 
conclusion he kept at work bravely and 
resolutely, relieving the sufferings of others, 
adding discovery to discovery. After no 
less than eighty separate operations, this 
benefactor of humanity paid for his de- 
votion with his life, but not before he had 
rendered valuable service with the first 
Harvard Medical Unit in France. His 
friend John Macy has told his story with 
a simple truthfulness that makes it all the 
more appealing. His portrait sketches a 
personality quiet, retiring, lovable, yet 
strong and heroic. This story of high 
courage and notable achievement deserves 
to find an honored place on many a book- 
shelf. — 
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Dear Uncle Remus 


Uncié Remus Returns. By Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.35 net—When Joel Chandler 
Harris died, the keen regret of the lovers 
of good literature everywhere was intensi- 
fied by the thought that Uncle Remus had 
told his last story. His creator could make 
no further contributions to a unique variety 
of story-telling which he had made pecul- 
iarly his own. We can imagine the delight 
of a multitude of children, both old and 
young, when they learn that shortly before 
his death Mr. Harris contributed to a cer- 
ain magazine six more Uncle Remus stories 
which have now been gathered into book 
form. These stories contain the familiar 
figures of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and all 
the rest that have grown dear to us through 
long association. ‘The collection compares 
well with its author’s best work. Rich in 
homely wisdom, keen imagination, and unc- 
tuous humor, it is certain to find a place 
in the hearts of readers next to that already 
occupied by the more famous Uncle Remus 
books. 
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OUR DEBT 


‘TO 


GREAT BRITAIN 


By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


A stirring address on our obligation to 
that great nation, to its soldiers and to its 
civilians, with a fervent plea that America 
join with England in forming a League of 
Nations which shall realize the Common- 
wealth of Man, the Federation of the 
World. 


18 pages, 10 cents net, 12 cents by mail 


Special rate of $8.00 per hundred 
(including delivery) 


THE BEACON PRESS 
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Syrian refugees from the villages near the Northern Front trenches, lined up for bread tickets given them by a 
member of the American Colony who was working in connection with the Syrian 


The world must guarantee that conditions like these will not be repeated. 


and Palestine Relief Fund. 


Such a guarantee cannot be given if the 


Near East is returned to the Turks, or is under the protection of some European power. 


AMERICA, SAVE THE NEAR EAST 
/ Ss BY ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


presents a plan which clearly shows how only America—the champion of humanity—can solve these problems which have so 


long baffled the Christian world. 


. 


r6mo. 176 pages. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co., R. H. White Co., Chas. E. Lauriat & Co., DeWolfe & Fiske Co., Old Corner Bookstore, 
Williams Bookstore, by Booksellers throughout the country, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS - . 


- Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome 
And a Little Child Shall Lead Them? 


FREDERIC A. WHITING 


Again the rounding year 

Brings near, and still more near, 
That blessed day, the Christmas Day, 
The day by all held dear. 


For now, behold! the Star 

That long ago, afar, 

Hung over Bethlehem, the Shepherds guiding, 
Shines still for thee. 

Look! Dost thou not see? 

While resting soft, His wondrous time abiding, 
Cradled beneath the star, in humble stall, 

On Mary’s breast 

In peaceful rest, 

Slumbers the Child, unconscious Cause of all; 
The Holy Cause. The Spirit and the Prayer 
That thrill with Love the eager Christmas air. 


Love, Peace, and Joy serene — 
The Star and Christ-child mean 
To all the waiting world. Oh, may 
We know the meaning true, To-day! 


Grandpa Gopher 
ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


Grandpa Gopher lived far away on the 
Western plains where the sun shines down 
all day upon the sagebrush, and the alfalfa 
blossoms turn the fields to a beautiful pur- 
ple glow. ; 

Grandpa Gopher scratched and scratched 
till he made a hole under the ground. He 
thought it a far safer place for a home 
than one built in any other way. When 
his home was ready he made a tunnel. 
He enjoyed the work so much he decided 
to devote his entire life to the making of 
home holes and tunnels. So he worked 
busily on and“on, till at last he had the 
most wonderful underground tunnels and 
the greatest number of summer homes and 
winter homes, of fall homes and spring 
homes, that you ever saw. He had more 
tunnels and homes than you could count 
on the fingers of your two hands. Then 
Grandpa Gopher gave a party, that all his 
friends might admire his work. 

Some of his friends wished they knew 
just how he had done it, so- they could 
copy him. Some went so far as to tell 
Grandpa Gopher they envied him. ‘This 
pleased him very much and made him want 
to keep right on with his life’s work. 

When his friends bade him good-by 
he started to go through his homes and 
tunnels for the last time that night. Sud- 
denly he stumbled upon Reginald Rattle- 
snake curled comfortably up right in the 
middle of his path. 

Reginald Rattlesnake awoke with a start, 
crying: “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I suppose 
now you've found me you'll turn me out 
and make me go home! But O Grandpa 
Gopher, I'll do any kind of work you ask 
for the rest of my life if you will only 
let me live here in these marvellous tun- 
nels where I can crawl round and round 
with no one to step on me, with no one 
to bother me. And Grandpa Gopher, I’ll 
rattle away at your next party till I 
sound like a whole brass band, and your 
guests can dance till midnight if only’— 
' “Say no more, I pray you, say no 
more. I’ve always admired you, Regi- 
nald Rattlesnake, and a little noise around 
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dously. I thought I only wanted to keep 
on digging and digging for the rest of my 
life, but now that you have suggested 
music and dancing, I realize that, beauti- 
ful as my homes are, and wonderful as my 
tunnels may be, they would be wasted un- 
less I share them with others. I am afraid 
I gave that first party just to”’—(here 
Grandpa Gopher cleared his throat and 
hung his head)—“to show off, but, I'll give 
another one next week—a larger and finer 


one, to tell my friends that this entire’ 


estate is for their pleasure as well as for 
mine.” 

So saying, Grandpa Gopher scurried on 
to finish his final inspection. .He had 
reached his last hole-house when a sad 
voice called: “You! You! Boo-hoo! Boo- 
hoo!” 

“Dear me, dear me, here is Oliver Owl!” 
muttered Grandpa Gopher. “Are you feel- 
ing so sad as all that? Come, tell me 
what’s the matter. I’ve just persuaded 
Reginald Rattlesnake to live with me and 
I am so top-hole happy I can’t stand such 
sorrow as yours. What’s it all about? 
Perhaps things aren’t really as bad as you 
think they are.” 

“Boo-hoo! I love you! Boo-hoo! I 
love you!” wailed poor Oliver Owl. 

“Good,” cried -Grandpa Gopher, “I’m 
glad to hear it; but loving people is the 
sort of thing which makes us laugh, not 
cry. I’m especially fond of you, Oliver 
Owl, if only you’d cheer up a little, if only 
you'd try to be less gloomy. Come now, 
can’t your” 

“Tf I could only live with you—you!” 
moaned Oliver Owl. “But there is Regi- 
nald Rattlesnake blocking up all my joy. 
Boo-hoo—boo-hoo !” 

Grandpa Gopher stamped his right fore- 
foot, his left forefoot, his back right foot, 
and his back left foot, while he chattered: 
“Foolish, utterly foolish! Reginald isn’t in 
your way at all. It’s your own gloom 
that’s in your way. If you'd stop fussing 
about other people and just see what 
you can do to cheer the world up a bit, 
you'd change your tune. Yes, sir, you'd 
change your tune. By the way, how’d 
you like me to ask you to live with Regi- 
nald and me?” 

“Oh, do! Oh, do!” urged Oliver Owl. 
“T’'d love to! I’d love to!” 

“Well, sir, I invite you! Always you’ve 
been noted for your profound wisdom, 
and if you stay, will you allow me to 
get up some classes for you to teach?” 

“Do! Do! Oh, do! But who? Who? 
Oh, who?” inquired Oliver Owl. 

“The children of our friends, to be sure. 
’Tis said teachers should have eyes in 
the back of their heads; well, you’ve got 
them all beaten, for you can turn your head 
completely round quicker than a wink! 
That with your wisdom and Reginald’s 
music should make the school a rattling 


success. Do you agree?” asked Grandpa 
Gopher. 
“IT do! I do!” cried Oliver Owl, in a 


hearty voice. 

And that is the way Grandpa Gopher, 
Reginald Rattlesnake, and Oliver Owl 
started living together. Oliver Owl has 
never become quite as cheerful as Grandpa 
Gopher could wish,—often it takes a good 
deal of joyful rattling on the part of 


my estate will liven things up tremen-| Reginald to bring a twinkle to Oliver’s 
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serious eyes; but Grandpa Gopher enjoys 
sharing his home, and if ever you go 
West, be sure to look for these three 
friends, for you'll often see them gath- 
ered close together sunning themselves 
near one of Grandpa Gopher’s numerous 
doorways. 


Otto versus Auto 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


II 


Notwithstanding the early start and 
Otto’s good intentions, it was nearly noon 
before ancient Crow Hill came into sight 
around the last bend of the road which 
all the way seemed to go just wherever it 
liked, without any thought of the fact 
that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two. points, nor any desire to 
know such a fact. 

“It’s fully as lovely as ever, isn’t it?” 
cried Emily. 

“Lovelier!” said they all. 

“Funny we never find any one who 
thinks it worth a visit except the birds 
after which it was named,” said Rachel. 

“Well, it is so far from anywhere that 
not many care to come to so quiet a spot 
for a day’s pleasure. ‘There is no rail- 
road near enough to have the place coax 
any rich commuter, and most country 
people have so much of the country at 
hand that their idea of an outing is to 
get to the town or city,” said Mrs. Har- 
rington. ‘ 

The way to the summit of Crow Hill 
was gradual. It, too, seemed in no hurry 
to get anywhere, but was content to loiter 
upward; or perhaps it was determined to 
make those who climbed the hill skip 
nothing of what was to be seen all the 
way up. Otto found it not too much of 
a climb, though all four walked the most 
of the way up by turns, leaving one only 
of the party to drive him, with many a 
rest, to the journey’s end. 

To their destination they came after 
letting Otto drink from a natural pool of 
spring water which must have been magic 
to bubble up so far above sea-level; and 
finding a shady shelter for their good 
Knight of the Courtly Tread, as Dorothea 
called him, they let him rest a little before 
producing his feed-bag, and themselves 
disposed to enjoy the view across the 
world, for Emily always declared that 
Crow Hill gave one such a glimpse. 

The tempting lunch had been trans- 
formed by the trip. Now, it was a sump- 
tuocus banquet! Never had simple viands 
tasted so good. It seemed as though 
even the appetites, too, had undergone 
the magic touch. 

After lunch, there were little strolls 
about the hill, and mother read a maga- 
zine while the girls explored their favor- 
ite nooks. ‘Time to think of home came 
almost before they knew there was such a 
time, but by the “forest clock,” as Thomas 
Love Peacock says of the sun in his 
“Maid Marian,” and by the pretty wrist- 
watch which the Harmons had presented 
to Dorothea, that time arrived, and Otto 
pricked up his knightly ornaments, Hills 
were all right in their way, but after all, 


‘when it came to a good supper in a quiet 


barn, there was no place like home in his 
as well as in the poet’s estimation. 
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So homeward they fared, and when they 
reached the foot of that peaceful hill they 
journeyed through a winding wood-road. 

Otto was picking his way carefully 
around the dusky bends of the shaded 
pathway, when all at once Dorothea ex- 
claimed :— 

“O Emily, stop quick! I see a piece of 
ginseng, or my year’s work in botany has 
gone for naught!” 

Emily brought Otto to a standstill, and 
Dorothea climbed out of the carriage and 
went to a thick patch of green near a log. 

“Tt is!” she said. “Look at this!” 

She came back to the carriage and held 
up a spray of something which to the 
others looked much like any of the hun- 
dreds of weeds growing all about. 

“Give me a big knife from the hamper,’ 
said Dorothea. 

Rachel handed a knife to her, and Dor- 
othea went back to the log and dug deeply 
into the soil. After much digging she 
came back with some curious roots ot 
the plant. 

“See how the roots look like the figure 
of a man!” said she, holding up one oi 
the pronged things. ‘That is where it 
gets its name. It is the root used so much 
by the Chinese in their wonderful medi- 
cine, you know, and it is immensely val- 
uable. Why, the root is worth eight dol- 
lars a pound, this very year! And over 
back of that log,’ she went on excitedly, 
“is a lot of it! There must be hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of it in these woods 


_ where only crows and squirrels and such 


things live! Why, family mine, we may 
be rich some day, for we're coming here 
to dig our fortunes!” 

Otto cared not for fortunes. His suited 
him, and he was the only one who spent 
that night as a decent, tired body should: 
ior the rest of his party were so excited 
over the discovery that they were late in 
coaxing their eyes and their minds to close 
at the same time. 

It takes time to get the fortunes, .some- 
times, even after one gets the knowledge 
for the way to acquire them; but time 
always is at hand and time accomplishes 
many things, and so in time there were 
quantities of the man-shaped root brought 
to the little farmhouse, there were drying- 
frames and means of heating for the dry- 
ing, there were proper instructions fol- 
lowed to the letter as to the preparing and 
packing and shipping and the magic 
touch became more in evidence as this 
always-at-hand time went on. In the 
woods of the little farm-land more of the 
ginseng was transplanted to keep the sup- 
ply an assured thing, as this same good 
friend time journeyed on after his own 
fashion. 

And all this time Otto occupied his spare 
moments much as usual. Grass  2f the 
meadow and a drink at the brook were 
magic enough for him. 

“O Otto!’ exclaimed Dorothea, one soft, 
summer evening, as once more the four 
Harringtons were at supper in the quiet 
lane. “To think that ever in all this 
world I should have preferred the Har- 
mons’ car to you! Supposing we had 
whizzed past that Root of all Goodness in- 
stead of letting you lead us gently to it, 
that happy day!” 

(THE Enp.) 
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Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
The New Year 


Only a night from'old to new, 

Only a sleep from night to morn. 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
—Robert Browning. 


Sunday 


Behold, the former things are come to 
pass, and new things do I declare—lIsa. 
ali. 9. 

Kneeling in spirit on the threshold of 
the new year, let us unite in this prayer: 
That we may leave the dead past to bury 
its dead, and take our place at once in the 
beautiful order appointed for us; that our 
Own movement through the days may be 
a kind of upward procession; that our 
growth may be steady and uninterrupted, 
that life itself may become more deep and 
divine, more rich and fruitful; . . . that 
all we have learned or may learn of God, 
or Christ, or the world, or ourselves, may 
nourish in us a more abundant and more 
worthy life—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Monday 


Behold, I make all things new.—Kev. 
LH. 5. 

I see not a step before me 

As I tread on another year, 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, 

The future his mercy shall clear, 

And what looks dark in the distance 

May brighten as I draw near. 


—Mary G. Brainard. 


Tuesday’ 


Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and 
the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain; and the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed.—Isa. +l. 4, 5. 


ANOTHER YEAR 


Earth giveth unto us 
Another year 

Miraculous 

Her beauty to behold, 

New dawns of rose and gold, 
New starlights to enfold 
Our dreaming sphere. 


Love giveth unto us 

Another year 

Of marvellous 

Ointments for weary feet, 

A shadow from the heat, 

Home welcomes and hearth-sweet 
Communion dear. 


Christ giveth unto us 
Another year 

Of burdenous 

Tasks blesséd for His sake, 
World’s pity to awake, 

To bind up hearts that break 
Beside us here. 


Hope giveth unto us 
Another year 
Adventurous 
To follow the climbing Good, 
By thorn and beast withstood, 
To heights of brotherhood, 
Through dim to clear. 
—Katharine Lee Bates. 
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Wednesday 


Ye have not passed this way heretofore. 
—Josh, tii. 4. 


Each New Year is a leaf of our love’s rose; 

It falls, but quick another rose-leaf grows. 

So is the flower from year to year the 
same, 

But richer, for the dead leaves feed its 


flame. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Thursday 


They went every one straight forward — 
Ezek. x. 22. 


To get the most out of the coming year 
we must put the most into it, and we put 
the most into it by living in a spirit of 
earnestness, doing with our might what 
our hand finds to do, not trifling with 
the golden hours, but receiving each as a 
precious gift from God. Only such ear-. 
nest purpose makes the day a blessing, in- 
sures progress from good to better, and 
causes us to_live in eternity while we are 
in time—James Freeman Clarke. 


Friday 


For the Lord shall be thy confidence, 
and shall keep thy foot from being taken. 
—Prov. tii. 26. 


Let us not make heroic resolutions so 
far beyond our strength that the resolu- 
tion becomes a dead memory within a 
week, but let us promise ourselves that each 
day will be the beginning of a newer, bet- 
ter, and truer life for ourselves, for those 
around us, and for the world—William G. 
Jordan. 


Saturday 


Seek the Lord, and his strength: seek 
his face evermore.—Ps. cv. 4. 


Tuer CHILD AND THE YEAR 


Said the child to the youthful year: 
“What hast thou in store for me, 

O giver of beautiful gifts! what cheer, 
What joy dost thou bring with thee?” 


“My seasons four shall bring 
Their treasures: the winter’s snows, 
The autumn’s store, and the flowers of 
spring, 
And the summer’s perfect rose. 


“All these and more shall be thine, 
Dear child—but the last and best 
Thyself must earn by a strife divine, 

If thou wouldst be truly blest. 


“Wouldst know this last, best gift? 
*Tis a conscience clear and bright, 

A peace of mind which the soul can lift 
To an infinite delight. 


“Truth, patience, courage, and love, 
Ii thou unto me canst bring, 

I will set thee all earth’s ills above, 
O child! and crown thee a king!” 


—Celia Thaster. 


“What is it puts the lines on the faces?” 
Amberson asked. “I'll tell you what puts 
the lines there,” Eugene said. “Age puts 
some and trouble puts some, and work 
puts some, but the deepest are carved by 
lack of faith. The serenest brow is the 
one that believes the most.”—“The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons,’ by Booth Tarkington. 
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The People are the Only Kings 


ADDISON F. ANDREWS 


United States, belovéd land, 
Superbly strong, sublimely grand! 
No monarch here his edict flings; 
The people are the only kings. 


Establish’d on a plan secure, 
May this our country e’er endure! 
No potentate his vassals stings; 
The people are the only kings. 


A nation this of love, and trust, 

Of hope, and faith; fair-minded, just; 
To true democracy she clings; 

The people are the only kings. 


Resplendent Stars and Stripes, all hail! 
Thy followers can never fail! 

While statesman pleads, and poet sings: 
The .people are the only kings. 


We agonize that wars may cease; 

We pray for universal peace. 

And may our word take speedy wings: 
The people are the only kings! 


God haste the day when everywhere 

All autocrats and czars despair! 

When every breeze this message brings: 
The people are the only kings! 


The Lesson of the Epiphany 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 


HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 


“Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” So 
felt the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, so have thought the prophets and 
sages of all time, that only in the life to 
come could the realization of spiritual 
promise be expected. 

The legend of the Epiphany, however, 
tells of three wise men whose faith in this 
life became sight. In the second chap- 
ter of the Gospel of St. Matthew the story 
is found, and there may be read a wonder- 
ful account of hope realized, of vision be- 
come actual. ‘The narrative is brief, the 
details are few, but the truth illustrated is 
fundamental and poignantly human, so 
that it is not surprising that with the 
growth and spread of Christianity this par- 
ticular legend was elaborated and more 
and more emphasized. 

In the earliest Church the “Epiphany,” 
or “Manifestation of the Deity,’ was con- 
fused with the physical appearing, or birth, 
and when it was finally decided to cele- 
brate that on December 25, January 6 was 
still marked as the day of the Baptism, 
when the true sonship of Jesus was proved 
by the manifestation of the Holy Spirit in 
the form of a dove. 

Then came the ministry and preaching of 
Saint Paul, more widespread and univer- 
sal than anything yet attempted by the 
Apostles, and despite fierce opposition the 
Gentile converts increased daily, and the- 
ology, liturgy, story, and ceremonial were 
changed and expanded to meet new condi- 
tions and needs. 

Thus the story of the Magi’s Star, re- 
lated briefly in but one Gospel of the four, 
was lifted from its obscurity, and as its 
appositeness in symbol and circumstance to 
the more cosmopolitan usages of the 
Church became apparent, various details 
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were added to Matthew’s simple narrative, 
which greatly magnified it in picturesque- 
ness, interest, and importance. 

In such wise came the “Three Kings, 
Melchior, Balthazar, and Gaspar,” with 
their fairy-tale personalities and appoint- 
ments, to be among the most popular 
saints in the medieval Church. How 
wonderfully their strange countenances 
and gorgeous garments figure in picture 
and pageant! Sometimes mounted on 
camels, mysteriously and silently they move 
across the desert, their contemplative eyes 
seeing only the faithful shining of the 
new star. Again they appear expectant 
and inquiring at the gate of Bethlehem, or 
sitting with grave faces at the council- 
table of Herod in Jerusalem. Or yet 
again, and so most often, are they pictured 
kneeling at the feet of the Holy Child, of- 
fering the precious gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. Their mien of stately 
humility, as of philosophers worshipping 
the ideal, is strangely moving, and under 
whatsoever guise they appear, be it artis- 
tic or only bizarre, their dignified foreign 
presence lends a touch of universality to 
the Christmas group. Therefore the Feast 
of the Worship of the Magi came to sig- 
nify in the ancient Church the Manifes- 
tation of Christ to the Gentiles, and so 
logically in our day it symbolizes the uni- 
versal love of God, and the equal shedding 
upon all nations and races of his divine 
light. 

A great truth indeed, broad, wide, and 
high as the heavens, difficult to conceive 
and teach in the abstract, but wonder- 


fully simple and straightforward clothed. 


in the symbolism of the Magi’s Vision. 
Those great kings, rich, learned, and en- 
dowed with every good gift, had sought all 
their lives, and worked, hoped, and 
watched for that greatest gift, the Mes- 
siah, who was to remedy pain and sin and 
reign over a heavenly and perfect king- 
dom. All three had dreamed, as is the 
wont of old men, that the Messiah would 
be found in the West, and each resolved 
to attempt the realization of so wonderful 
a dream. Starting forth over the desert, 
they met and together discovered the new 
star with its strong penetrating rays, so 
much brighter than the stars they had 
known. These rays, too, all seemed to 
point one way—the way toward the West 
of their dream. Their spiritual vision, too, 
was illumined by the brilliant light so that 
they saw beyond the tiny King of the Jews 
lying in the manger at Bethlehem. Here 
was not a king sent to rule over one na- 
tion, but a messenger from God sent to 
the whole world. 

Thus was their joy exceeding great, and 
they hastened to worship at the shrine of 
this supreme prophet, proclaiming every- 
where the glorious manifestation of love 
and mercy. Finally, their homage paid, 
their message given, they departed into 
their own country. ; 

As each Christmas comes round, how- 
ever, the Wise Men return to grace with 
their quaint kingliness the holiday pa- 
geant, and to proclaim not the reign of a 
king over the Jews, but rather the reign 
of love and good-will over mankind. The 
comity of nations, the brotherhood of man, 
democratic government, universal religion, 
are ideals probably more familiar to-day 
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than earlier in the Christian era, and yet 
in this legend of the Magi they are all 
clearly symbolized, and in the veneration 
paid to these sages of the ancient world we 
realize the value placed upon their vision 
by the wise and good of every age—by all, 
in truth, who are led by the star of hope 
and inspired by the Heavenly Child. 

With their story related in but one of 
the four Gospels (Matt. ii. 1-12) the Magi 
have decidedly figured oftener in art than 
in literature, though the prologue to 
“Ben-Hur,” Lew Wallace, is an important 
exception to this rule and should be men- 
tioned. Their gorgeous.semi-mythical per- 
sons are more effective in art and drama 
than in sermon or hymn. ‘The star more 
often than the kings is alluded to, and 
though Lowell’s poem “What means this 
glory round our feet?” and the carol “We 
three kings of Orient” come to mind, such 
hymns as “Watchman” and “When with 
gladness men of old” are better known 
as hymns appropriate to the season of the 
Epiphany. 

In Italy the festival of the Epiphany is a 
very precious and much-loved day, cele- 
brated as we celebrate our Christmas, with 
feasting and gift-giving, and so the Magi 
and their story has furnished congenial 
subject-matter to countless Italian paint- 
ers including such masters as ‘Taddeo 
Gaddi, Fra Angelico, Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Veronese; while in Christmas tableau, 
pageant, masque, or mystery play their 
aid is ever invoked for its color and ac- 
tion. Indeed, the dramatic possibilities of 
this legend are endless, and together with 
the scenic star are in constant and familiar 
use. 
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Mrs. William Bookstaver 


The Adams Memorial Church of Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., has lost in the death of Mrs. 
William Bookstaver on November 19 one 
of its charter members and most loyal sup- 
porters. Born in a New England (\ni- 
tarian home, where the Christian Register 
was a weekly visitor from her childhood, 
Mrs. Bookstaver gave to her church the 
deep love of a lifetime, and its welfare 
was foremost in her thoughts to the end. 
The daughter of Silas Leonard of Au- 
gusta, Me., she went to Dunkirk as a 
bride a little over half a century ago. A 
woman of rare charm and graciousness 
of personality, Mrs. Bookstaver made her 
influence felt in the social life of her com- 
munity, while her broad and active public 
spirit was manifested through many chan- 
nels of its civic life. She was among those 
who aided Rey. Edwin Adams to found in 
Dunkirk the independent ‘congregation— 
in later years Unitarian—which is named 
after its founder. Her utter devotion to 
the cause of liberal religion was an in- 
spiration through the years of its strug- 
gle for existence in Dunkirk. Her hos- 
pitable home always gave a welcome to 
her own and visiting ministers, which 
none of those who enjoyed it can ever for- 
get. Her quiet but resolute faith sus- 
tained her in the cruel pain that she en- 


dured so heroically at the end. The ben-— 


ediction of her beautiful memory will long 
remain one of the most treasured posses- 
sions of our Dunkirk church. 

R Ww. B,. 


_ 


* 
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The one hundred and fifth session of the 
North Middlesex Conference was held in 
Lowell, Mass., November 20, with Alk 
Souls Church (Congregational-Unitarian), 
Rey. Alfred Rodman Hussey, minister. 
The president, Thomas H. Elliott of Low- 
ell, presided. There were present eighteen 
ministerial and 272 lay delegates. The ses- 
sion opened with prayer by Rev. A. R. 
Hussey. The president welcomed the dele- 
gates. The report of the treasurer, Mr. 
Joseph A.- Harwood of Littleton, showed 
fifty dollars in the treasury toward the 
A. U. A. missionary automobile, and an 
additional balance. 

The general topic of. the session was 
“The World after the War,” and the presi- 
dent introduced Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., of Boston, as first to speak 
onit. He had kindly accepted, on short in- 
vitation, to take the place of Rev. Howard 
R. Williams of Concord, N.H., who had 
been summoned to Washington about war 
work. Dr. Frothingham spoke first in 
commendation of the spirit of co-operation 
which resulted in the union of the First 
Unitarian and High Street Congregational 
churches. 

“Tt is a blessed thing,” he continued, “that 
we people in the United States of America 
have come to’ be more united than ever 
before. Perhaps the most critical period of 
all lies before us, and we are going to be 
carried successfully through it because we 
have found that the same great qualities of 
Americanism which existed in the early 
days still exist and are in control. 

“We recognize now that while it was a 
great day, three hundred years and more 
ago, when a little band of pilgrims set con- 
secrated feet on Plymouth Rock, it was a 
day almost equally memorable when the 
first transport sailed out of New York Har- 
bor, going across still more dangerous seas, 
in order to carry back to the Old World, 
American ideas of liberty and democracy. 
It was a great day when some of our an- 
cestors stood their ground at Concord and 
Lexington and fired the shot heard round 
the world, but it was a day of equal impor- 


- tance and significance when the first Ameri- 
can troops stood their ground at Chateau- 
Thierry. 
_ things in their true light. 


We are beginning to see these 
“Out of the critical period following 
the revolution came the United States of 
merica. I am of the opinion that that is 
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the thing that you and I must do all in our 
power to have come out of this great 
struggle, the results summed up in a state- 
ment made by a French general to Gen. 
Pershing, when he said, ‘The United States 
came to the assistance of the United States 
of Europe, and together they will establish 
the United States of the world, which shall 
make a peace destined never to be broken.’ 

“We, the people of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and our other allies, must carry on in 
regard to that great dream, and the great 
vision, and we shall make no peace that is 
a satisfactory peace unless incorporated in 
the treaty is some kind of arrangement for 
a permanent League which shall keep 
these nations together as they have fought 
together, and enable them to so use their 
victory that it shall be a lasting victory.” 

Rev. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany of Boston 
said that he would try to detach from the 
subject one empire—the Turkish Empire— 
which presents one of the most serious 
problems of the period of reconstruction 
which is approaching. 

“The ambitions of the Kaiser in connec- 
tion with that empire,’ he said, “were 
the chief factor in bringing this war upon 
the world. The German war machine was 
not seeking France or Belgium. Their hope 
was Asia and South America, and in or- 
der to have a free hand in those countries 
the only way was to crush the Powers that 
would resist the advance of Germany. The 
United States was not considered at all, 
because it was not prepared and the 
Kaiser had a war machine the like of 
which the ages never saw. 

“When the Turks massacred the Ar- 
menians they sacrificed their most able peo- 
ple. With a little help, they could establish 
themselves as an independent nation, pro- 
vided that a League of Nations would pre- 
vent any large nation from crushing a 
smaller one.” 

That empire, Mr. Rihbany said, has been 
a breeder of causes for war for centuries, 
and that storm country should be removed 
from European politics and put under the 
direction of one Power, and the only logi- 
cal Power that can hold that country out- 
side of the scope of European politics is 
the United States. 

Rev. C. W. Huntington, D.D., of Wal- 
tham, Mass., a former minister of the Con- 
gregational part of All Souls Church, 
opened the discussion. “The world after 
the war,” he said, “is the present world as 
well as the future world, and it is a de- 
pleted world, measurably, to-day. It is a 
world, too, that is seething, anticipating it 
hardly knows what, and yet looking for- 
ward with hope. The world as we look 
forward to it is to be a _ reconstructed 
world. Negatively, it is to have stripped 
from its life certain evil tendencies which 
have been embedded in the philosophical 
life of Germany. The reconstructed world 
is to be free from the principle that might 
makes right, and that might is going to 
show itself by a great standing army.” 

Rev. George C. Wright of the Free 
Church, Lowell, conducted the noon devo- 
tional service. The ladies of All Souls 
Church then invited the delegates to lunch- 
eon in the vestry, and the morning session 
adjourned. The afternoon session opened 
with singing of familiar and patriotic 
hymns, and with the adoption of the re- 
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port of the nominating committee of offi- 
cers for the coming year, as follows: Pres- 
ident, Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell; secre- 
tary, Rev. George C. Wright of Lowell; 
treasurer, Joseph A. Harwood of Littleton; 
vice-presidents: Warren G. Howe, Nashua; 
Mrs. Daniel Needham, Groton; H. F. 
Bingham, Ashby; Nathaniel A. Shattuck, 
Pepperell. The above were all re-elected. 
The following were elected to serve on the 
various committees in place of those whose 
terms have expired: Prudential—Rev. A. 
R. Hussey of Lowell, Joseph E. Warren of 
Chelmsford, Rev. George F. Patterson of 
Peterboro, William A. Lamson of Lowell. 
Sunday-schools—Mrs. Susan N. Barker of 
Ayer, Miss Ophelia Brown of Tyngsboro, 
Rev. E. S. Treworgy of Nashua, Miss Julia 
Stevens of Lowell. Missionary work— 
Mrs. Nellie Blake Appleton of Pepperell, 
Miss Harriet Cooper of Lowell (parish 
worker), Mrs. K. M. Hinds of Milford, 
Rey. Frank B. Crandall of Ayer. 

Brief oral reports were given by dele- 
gates from the various churches. A resolu- 
tion was passed favoring a union of the 
Unitarian and Congregational churches of - 
Pepperell. Rev. L. H. Buckshorn of 
Westford proposed a resolution changing 
the name of the conference missionary 
committee to “Church Union Committee.” 
The motion was discussed, and adopted 
finally as “Missionary and Church Union 
Committee.” 

“What Churches are Doing” was the sub- 
ject of the afternoon meeting, and Rey. Jo- 
seph P. MacCarthy of Waltham was the 
principal speaker. Mr. MacCarthy has 
been doing church work in England. He 
told of a church in Leeds that would not 
admit a man of military age to its pulpit, 
unless he was in khaki. The churches of 
Great Britain are intensely loyal. But there 
are some pacifists. The speaker said that 
he tested the limit of a pacifist mind in a 
man who said he would rather see Great 
Britain and the United States and France 
in vassalage to Germany for five hundred 
years than to lift a gun. When you know 
what England has sacrificed in this war, 
you can understand that the English peo- 
ple are out of sympathy with the pacifists. 
Surveying the church situation in America, 
the speaker made a strong plea for church 
union. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the 
speakers of the day and to All Souls 
Church for services and hospitality. ‘The 
session closed with the benediction by Rev. 
A. R. Hussey, to meet with the Westford 
society, by invitation, in June. 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


BRADLEY GILMAN 
Pato Auto, Cau. 


Gov. McCall of Massachusetts wrote two 
or three years ago an excellent biography 
of the late Thomas B. Reed. Reading 
that book a few days ago, I discovered 
that Mr. Reed lived in California for a 
year, in the year 1861 or near that. He 
wrote humorous letters back to the East. 
One of these letters says, “When a man 
lands in California, the citizens crowd 
around him to explain what a fortunate 
being he is, and to demand of him in- 
stant recognition of the greatness of the 
country.” That is partly true to-day. 
But Reed’s next comment is far from 
the mark. He says, “Nature never in- 
tended any man to live here,—only to dig 
gold and get himself out of it, and shud- 
der in dreams ever afterward.” The 
facetious statesman from Maine got that 
quite wrong. Nature offers a heartier wel- 
come here than in any State of the Union. 
Gov. McCall knew that, and he com- 
ments, “These are the words of a home- 
sick man,’—and I would amend that to 
“the words of a homesick humorist.” 

wm wa 

Reed wrote his letters in those feverish 
days coming close after the discovery of 
gold, and the country has altered greatly 
since then. The permanent riches of the 
State have been found to be agricultural 
and the raising of cattle, also huge cities 
have sprung up; and the Universities of 
California at Berkeley and Leland Stan- 
ford at Palo Alto have made themselves 
felt for the higher education throughout 
the Pacific Coast. The great change from 
the gold-hungry days of old is indicated 
by a recent news item in a local paper: 
“Two years ago Count von Bernstorff 
offered G— K— one million dollars to 
bring on a longshoremen’s strike. Mr. K— 
reported the offer at once to the Secret 
Service.” 

The Mooney case occupies considerable 
attention here, and I note that one of the 
Boston papers has it in headlines on its 
front page. Gov. Stephens has commuted 
Mooney’s_ death-sentence, but - Mooney 
demands absolute pardon. Many of our 
best-minded people who all along have 
considered Mooney “a bad lot” now feel 
that perhaps a new trial—although he has 
practically had two—might be the fairest 
way out. 

In all public questions the Coast pa- 
pers hold various views. The chronic 
rivalry between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles makes itself felt. We are fortu- 
nate here in Palo Alto in having an ed- 
itor, Simpkins of the Times, who equals 
and often surpasses the other papers of 
the State in his acute, ethical, and patri- 
otic interpretations of public problems. 
An editorial in a leading San Francisco 
daily recently favored the destroying of 
all German warships, sinking them, to 
avoid the difficulties of apportioning them 
among the Allies. 

I have already mentioned the two large 
universities of the State,—California and 
Leland Stanford. They have both been 
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materially deflected in their work, like 
other universities of the country, by war 
needs. On Sunday, December 1, a 
“Thanksgiving Canticle,’ a dramatic poem 
by Witter Bynner, was given in the Greek 
theatre at the University of California; 
and on Friday the same unique and in- 
spiring work was given in the large as- 
sembly hall of Stanford. Mr. Bynner and 
Mr. Samuel Hume gave the reading parts, 
interludes were given by band instru- 
ments, and Mr. Charles Field, editor of 
the Sunset Magazine, ably led the large 
audience in responses like those of a 
Greek chorus. 

Camp Fremont has sent thousands of its 
men away, chiefly to Atlantic Coast camps 
and to Europe. A few thousands remain, 
and one or two hundred are still in the 
base hospital. All kinds of rumors are 
current as to the future; but probably the 
camp will be reduced greatly and the hos- 
pital will be used for sick soldiers returned 
from across the sea. I attended a kind 
of ceremonial this morning at one of the 
“Y” huts, where about two hundred sol- 
diers were sworn in as citizens of the 
United States. The taking of the oath of 
allegiance was conducted under the super- 
vision of Maj. G. H. Johnson, morale offi- 
cer, and Judge Buck of the Superior 
Court of Redwood City, five miles from 
Palo Alto and Camp Fremont. ‘There 
was no distinctly religious feature in the 
ceremony, yet the men took all seriously, 
and treasured their certificates with evi- 
dent satisfaction. There is one change in 
the conduct of the soldiers in the camp 
which is undoubtedly noticeable in all 
camps. It is the decline in the erect sol- 
dierly bearing of the men, and in their 
tendency to fall a little under the high 
mark of precision in most of their camp 
duties. This slight lapse in morale is quite 
what one would expect, now that the war 
pressure is off. It is combined with a 
universal sense of disappointment over the 
failure to get into the fighting on the 
west front. 
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Most of us Unitarian preachers on the 
Coast are now trying to keep “war” out 
of our sermons, much as the magazines are 
shutting it out of their pages. Problems 
of reconstruction are the themes of prac- 
tical interest now. ‘This change will be a 
comfort to at least one of our ministers, 
who was criticised by one man for preach- 
ing too much about the war and by an- 
other one for preaching too little! 

On Thanksgiving Day in Palo Alto we 
held a union service in the Presbyterian 
church, with patriotic music and a display 
of the flags of the Allies. The Unitarian 
minister was chosen to preach the sermon. 
The Roman Catholic minister took part, 
likewise all the Protestant ministers; and 
the mayor remarked to your correspond- 
ent afterward that it was the graudest 
service the city had ever seen or was 
likely to see. We invited the Christian 
Science people, but they declined the in- 
vitation. The congregation sang Julia 
Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn” and Kathar- 
ine Lee Bates’s “America, the Beautiful.” 
My Episcopal rector friend tried to add 
one more hymn. He writes good verse 
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himself, and knows real poetry when he 
sees it. He said, as we were arranging 
the order of service: “There’s another 
fine hymn,—‘It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear.’ It’s a good one.” “Yes,” I said, 
“I know it. It was written by a Uni- 
tarian minister, Edmund Sears.” Then he 
laughed and said: “We'll omit that, I 
think. We won’t have all the time taken 
up by you Unitarians.” 

On Monday, December 9, Dr. Ambrose 
W. Vernon was the guest at luncheon at 
the Faculty Club; Berkeley, of several of 
our ministers. We are glad to have that 
delightful addition to our clerical ranks, 
though only for a short time. We wish 
that Dr. Vernon might take up his perma- 
nent abode in the State. We'll take up a 
contribution and insure him against earth- 
quakes ! 
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How often we Unitarians find ourselves 
misunderstood or quite unknown in this 
new country! A woman member of the 
Episcopal church said of the Palo Alto 
minister, “He is a good man and preacher, 
but he isn’t a Unitarian.” So I am put- 
ting a paid advertisement into each Satur- 
day issue of the local paper, giving quota- 
tions from E. E. Hale, James Freeman 
Clarke, Thomas Starr King, Horatio Steb- 
bins, and other fathers of the faith, in 
whose footsteps I humbly follow. 

I hear from Mrs. Mabel K. Franklin, 
secretary of the San José church, that the 
influenza closed their church for several 
Sundays, but now all have recovered and 
Mr. Strout is preaching excellent sermons 
on such topics as “Heroes of Yesterday, 
To-day, and To-morrow,” “The Coming 
Peace Conference and the Fruits of Vic- 
tory,’ and “The United States of the 
World.” Mr. John Jury, leader of the 
Emerson class in this church, has left 
town recently for Y. M. C. A. work over- 
seas. ‘The Women’s Alliance will hold 
“a unique bazaar” in the future. 

Rev. William G. Eliot of Seattle sends 
me an interesting bulletin for December. 
It gives, among other vital , news-items, 
lists of marriages, deaths, and a record of 
men who have been in war work: Mar- 
riages, twelve; baptisms, one; funerals, 
thirty; blue stars, over one hundred; gold 
stars, five. The valiant little church at 
Santa Cruz is carrying on its lay services 
with much success. Mr. William W. Par- 
ker writes me from there that a fair 
number of persons meet each Sunday 
around an open fire in their “church home” 
and contribute each a selection of prose or 
poetry, and then a sermon is read and 
commented on in turn. The Women’s Al- 
liance meets regularly, and once a month 
the people all come to a “box supper.” 
Rev. Stanton Hodgin at Los Angeles finds 
it hard to be kept silent by the influenza. 
He says: “Isn’t it maddening to have our 
lips sealed and padlocked when we are 
fairly bursting to tell the world the next 
step it ought to take and the newspapers 
stealing all our thunder? Well, out of a 
great volume of foolish talk may come a 
few grains of wisdom. I suppose it is 
good discipline to be suppressed at the one 
time in our life when we are most anxious 
to talk.” a : 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


One way is right 
to go; the hero 
sees it and has 
the world under 
him for root and 
support. EMERSON 


Christian Register Club 


Rev. George Kent, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of New Orleans, La., 
has sent in the names and addresses of 
fifteen members of his parish to whom 
he wishes the Register sent for the com- 
ing year. With these new subscriptions 
as a basis, he has formed a “Christian 
Register Club,” through which the fifteen 
copies of the paper will be passed on to 
others in the church and so reach fifty or 
sixty households. Concerning the plan, 
Mr. Kent says in his weekly calendar of 
Sunday, December 22, 1918 :— 

“T want to make you a little Christmas 
gift this year of a ‘Christian Register 
Club.” The Christian Register, in all its 
long and honorable history, was never so 
strong and handsome and helpful as it is 
to-day. It is so loyally and sanely Amer- 
ican, so nobly reverent and rational, its 
news is so abundant and dependable, its 
home pages are so bright and wholesome, 
that no Unitarian family should be with- 
out its invigorating visit every week. 
Each copy of such a paper is good for 
several homes in succession, as the fare 
it spreads is not the kind that soon gets 
stale. So I am having copies sent ta a 
number of you and when they begin to 
come I'll let you know the two or three 
members of your club.” 

The club rate for clubs of ten to twenty 
new subscribers to the Register is $2.50 a 
year. For clubs of twenty members or 
more, the rate is $2.25. 


Joseph Wade Conkling 


A letter from a relative of Dr. Jo- 
seph Wade Conkling, former minister 
of the Unitarian church in Atlanta, Ga., 
brings the information that he has died in 
France in the defence of his country’s and 
the world’s peace. He was wounded in the 
battle of Argonne Forest on October 1. The 
end—say rather the beginning—came Oc- 
tober 16. He re-enlisted on that day in the 
Army of the Living God. 

Dr. Conkling prepared for service in one 
of the evangelical denominations as a medi- 
cal missionary, but on discovering the Uni- 
tarians he felt that his rightful place was 
with them. He became minister of the 
Unitarian church in Atlanta iin 1912, serv- 
ing it until the time of his enlistment. In 
his brief pastorate he did much for his 
church, not only building it up in heart and 
hope, but rebuilding its earthly tabernacle 
in a beautiful and appropriate ‘new church 
edifice. 

Enlisting in the United States Army at 
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Fort McPherson, Ga., a year or more ago,| the capacity of the church every Sunday; 
he won a captaincy by his intelligent, dili-| and his passing is a distinct loss to Madi- 
gent, and faithful devotion to the heroic} son as well as the nation at large. 
drudgery of the camp and field. A manly 
man, young, strong, virile, brave, honest 
in thought and act with himself and his 
neighbor, lovable and loving, a happy hus- 
band, a fond and proud father of an en- 
dearing little daughter, he might have been 
alive and working and walking with us to- NEW ENGLAND 
day but that he preferred the hazard of 
quick death with honor to the chance of a Members of our firm were all raised in 
life of lesser impetus and glory. New England; our main office is just across 
We were not worthy of him, I fear, either |] the street from the Old State House and the 
as church or as friends, but we can try to|] scene of the Boston Massacre. It is only 
be worthy of his memory and mindful of |] jatural we think well of Yankees and Yan- 
his example. The peace of God which 
passeth understanding be with him and 


kee industries. 


keep his memory fresh in the hearts of Organized 
all who knew and loved him. The church MERRIMAC CHEMICAL 1853 
in Atlanta has had its helpers, friends, com- |} 1918 paid $7.75 

panions, confessors not a few from first to SULLIVAN MACHINERY 1850 


last in the changing years. It has now 1918 paid $27 


emmartys, UNION TWIST DRILL Com. 1905 


“Fight on, brave warrior of the fight eter- 1918 paid $24 


na . . . 
For life and liberty in joy’s pursuit, May we send you information? 
Till every teacher of the lie infernal 


That Might kes Right dies with his ° 
4 brates! es we ™S | Earnest E. Smith & Co. 
GrorcEk L. CHANEY. Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Death of George Burman Foster Eechanesg 


Dr. George Burman Foster, pastor of the f “ 


Unitarian church of Madison, Wis., died at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago, Sunday, 
December 22. Dr. Foster was ordained 


in the Baptist ministry. in 1879, and for Fifty-Ninth Year 

some years was pastor of the Baptist church J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 

at Saratoga, N.Y. He resigned this pulpit lewis Incorporated 

in 1891 to become professor of philosophy U RN D ERTA KERS 
at McMaster University. Since 1905 he has 

been professor of the philosophy of religion Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
at the University of Chicago. Last fall he and Transfer Arrangements 
accepted the pastorate of the Unitarian|} CHAPELS, Extensive Salesrooms 
church at Madison, retaining his chair at City and Out-of-Town Service 
the University of Chicago. It was his plan Carriage and Motor Equipment 
ultimately to resign his professorship and Frank S. Waterman, President 
move his home to Madison and devote him- ones eo par prc hang Seaate 
self entirely to his pastoral duties here. Cable Address, “‘Undertaker, Boston” 
During the brief period that Dr. Foster 2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
had preached in Madison he had endeared Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
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himself to his congregation, which taxed 
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Before an Altar 


The Register has received the following from 
a Unitarian minister: “The mother of one of 
my boys sent me this little poem. She wrote 
it. Her son went to England early in the war, 
trained as an aviator, and when the armistice 
came he had just completed six months’ con- 
tinuous service, averaging each day two or 
three ascents and always with combat. Just 
as the armistice ended hostilities he had re- 
ceived minor injuries in a fall and had been 
invalided. He is now at home again.” 


iG. aera. 
A world at peace—with dark unseeing eyes 
I walk alone amidst the happy Christmas throng; 
A world at peace—yet through my trembling lips 
Bursts no triumphant song. 
But deep, far down within my conscious being, 
Before an altar built of sacrifice and woe, 
My tired happy heart, full to overflowing 
With gratitude, bends low. 


Throughout the Church 


Announcements 


The second of the winter’s midweek mid- 
day services at the First Church, Salem, 
’ Mass., on Wednesdays at 12 will be held on 
January 8, and will be conducted by Rev. 
William H. Spence of the Tabernacle 
Church, Salem, Mass. 


The Sunday-school of the First Parish 
of Norwell, Mass., has a collection of li- 
brary books which it will gladly give to 
any Unitarian school that will pay express 
charges. Address Rev. Howard Charles 
Gale, Unitarian Parsonage, Norwell, Mass. 

The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Monday, January 6, at 10.30. Mrs. 
John K. Whiting of Brookline, Mass., will 
preside, and Mrs. George T. Rice will 
speak on “Prison Reform.” Every one 
welcome. 


Rev. R. D. Van Tassel, 232-233 David- 
son Building, Sioux City, Ia., would like 
to secure fifty copies of the former hymn- 
book entitled “Hymns for Church and 
Home (Abridged Edition), with Uni- 
tarian Service Book.” He has about thirty 
copies on hand and asks that any church 
society where the book has been replaced 
by the later edition, and where the old 
books are available, communicate with him 
at the above address. 


Parish News Letters 
In Union is Strength! 

LoweLL, Mass.—All Souls Congrega- 
tional-Unitarian Church, Rev. Alfred Rod- 
man Hussey: Ata splendid meeting of the 
North Middlesex Conference held in this 
church November 13, Mr. Hussey in his 
address of welcome said the Unitarian so- 
ciety had been married since the last meet- 
ing of the Conference, the marriage con- 
tract being well expressed by this bond of 
union: “We accept as a bond of union the 
religion of Jesus Christ, holding in accord- 
ance with his teaching that religion consists 
in love to God and love to man.” As should 
be the case in all true unions each of the 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vioLATIon to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 
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contracting parties has so well fulfilled its 
promise that a newer and a broader life 
is seen and felt throughout all church ac- 
tivities. The Sunday congregations have 
greatly increased in numbers, and at the 
present time the hymn-books of each de- 
nomination repose side by side in the pews, 
that the best from each may be used by the 
united worshippers. Beginning next Sun- 
day, vesper services will be held during 
the winter. Under trained supervision a 
new spirit of reverence and devotion has 
crept into the two Sunday-schools now 
made one by common lessons and interests. 
The younger children have already been 
formed into an enthusiastic Service Club— 
while a Girl Scout movement is well under 
way, competent leaders being in charge. 
An invitation extended by the Women’s 
Alliance of the Unitarian body asking the 
Ladies’ Aid of the Congregational body to 
unite with them was accepted in as fine and 
broad a manner as could be wished. On 
Friday evenings, the night of the former 
prayer-meetings, a conference is held, where 
problems of the world after the war are 
presented by Mr. Hussey and discussed by 
those present. A service-flag, having more 
than fifty stars, is to be hung in the church 
next Sunday. It is hoped in the near fu- 
ture that the redecorating of the church 
and the building of a parish house will so 
cement this union that it will indeed be one 
—All Souls. 


Marriage of Mr. Lupton 


Louisvii£, Ky—First Unitarian Church 
(formerly the Church of the Messiah), 
Rey. Dilworth R. Lupton: Mr. Lupton 
graduated from the: Chaplains’ Training 
School at Camp Taylor, and is now sta- 
tioned with the 380th Infantry at Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. He expects 
to be discharged soon. Mr. Lupton 
was married on July 2 to Miss Marie Helen 
Bell, supervisor of the District Nurse Asso- 
ciation. The wedding took place at the 
church, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Indianap- 
olis officiating. The Sunday-school is in 
charge of Miss Lilla Breed. The work is 
graded, a number of the classes studying 
the New Beacon Course. The following 
are teachers: Miss Alexina Booth, Miss 
Grace Breed, Miss Marion Bruner, Miss 
Lilla Breed, Miss Gertrude Christman, 
Miss Marion Mason, Mrs. D. R. Lupton, 
and Mrs. Fannie R. Lupton. Recently both 
the Junior Alliance and the Branch Alli- 
ance voted to dissolve, and reorganize in 
one body. It is thought that by this step 
the splendid work that these organizations 
have been doing will be increased. Dur- 
ing the past year the meetings of the Lay- 
men’s League were well attended. ‘The 
speakers were largely officers from Camp 
Taylor, many of whom had seen foreign 
service. Mr. J. Stoddard Johnson is 
president of the League. A series of com- 
munity vespers, beginning Sunday, Decem- 
ber 8, are held at 4.30 p.m. These services 
will be entirely undenominational. There 
will be an organ recital for a half-hour con- 
ducted by Mr. Calzin. Mr. Elwood Street, 
one of the members of the church, and di- 
rector of the Louisville Federation of So- 
cial Agencies, will give a series of talks 
on “The Church and Socfal Welfare.” 
Fifteen minutes of community singing, led 
by a trained leader from Camp ‘Taylor, 
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will close the services. The young women 
of the church have been conducting suc- 
cessful dances in the parish house for the 
men of the Officers’ Training Schools at 
the Camp. The following members of the 
church are represented by stars in the ser- 
vice-flag; Harold H. Beecher, Walter H. 
Beecher, Jr., C. K. Berle, Henry W. Born- 
traeger, Francis Breed, George Breed, Win- 
throp N. Breed, Ralph D. Bruner, George 
C. Chapman, A. F. M. Clarke, W. J. Dean, 
V. H. Englehard, Walter B. Gossett, Archi- 
bald C. Graham, Ferd A. Graham, A. Ver- 
non Hall, Edmund D. Hallenberg, Scott 
Hallenberg, Herbert Hanks, S. A. Hart- 
well, Jr., Ray Hill, R. H. Hill, Everett 
Johnson, George Davis Kittredge, Norman 
Kohlhepp, Albert J. Kraemer, Theodore 
Kuersteiner, Walter Kuersteiner, William 
Lambert, Dilworth R. Lupton, James Mar- 
shall, W. G. Munn, Jr., Harry E. Nohr, 
Hilliard M. Rabert, Robert J. Raible, ‘EF. 
Douglas Roberts (died September 28, 1918), 
Hobart Russell, Grover C. Settles, Frank 
K. Speidel, Frederick G. Speidel, Frederick 
H. Stover, Charles M. Struck, Paul Tafel, 
Robert E. Tafel, Richard Lyman Tharp, 
David Van Alstyne, Victor Von Borries, 
Allan J. Wilson, Gilbert O. Wymond, Louis 
Wymond, William R. Wymond. 
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Prominent Laymen 
Marierra, Onto. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Hal H. Lloyd: The wood- 
work of the church building has just been 
painted and repaired. The Alliance has 
met regularly in monthly business session 
and in mid-month sewing meetings. ‘The 


Christmas bazaar and supper were held - 


December 5. The Alliance furnishes the 
supplies for the city nurse and has been 
active in all work and Red Cross ac- 
tivities. It bore the whole expense of one 
of its members, Miss Rebekah Nye, as a 
teacher of the mentally defective among 
the school-children until the work was so 
successful and appreciated that the School 
Board now employs Miss Nye and she is 
paid from the school fund. During the 
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epidemic The Alliance opened the church | 


kitchen as a community soup-kitchen, and 
as many as one hundred and fifty were 
served in one day just what was ordered 
for each patient by nurse or doctor. Or- 
ders were taken by telephone. Mr. C. P. 
Dyar, superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
is chairman of the Muskingum Township 
War Board; Mr. W. E. Daker, chairman 
of the board of trustees, has been chair- 
man of some of the units in each Liberty 
Loan drive. The minister was sent over 
the county to make speeches in the in- 
terest of the Liberty Loan drive, and 
again for the Victory Boys and Girls, and 
also to sell Liberty bonds. ‘The location 
of the church being ideal, the Wayside 
Pulpit board was used for all the posters 
in the different Liberty Loan drives. There 
are eighteen stars in the service-flag of 
the church. In peace-time public work the 
church is well represented. Some of the 
positions are: Mr. James Devol, president 
of the Orphans’ Home Board; Miss Kath- 
erine Nye, secretary of the Washington 
County Humane Society; Dr. F. G. McGee, 
health officer; Miss Ida Merydith, mem- 
ber of the Board of County Visitors for 
Jails, Children’s Home, and County Home. 
The minister preaches at the Universalist 
church at Rockland the first and third 
Sundays, in the afternoon. He delivered 
an address in the Congregational church, 
Sunday evening, December 1, on the sub- 
ject, “League of Nations to Enforce 
Peace.” It is planned to bring the Sun- 
day-school to a modern standard in or- 
ganization and equipment. Meadville 
Conference will meet with the church in 
March. The Washington County Univer- 
salist Association meets with this church 
in September. ‘Two members have re- 
cently been added to the church. 


Prominent Unitarians Pass 


Orrawa, Canapa—Church of Our 
Father, Rev. H. J. Adlard: After being 
without a settled minister for the larger 
portion of the war’s duration, Mr. Adlard 
assumed charge here September 8. In 
spite of the fact that the church had to 
close for three Sundays, it is now in full 
swing, with hearty promise. The congre- 
gations are excellent. At a family supper, 
Friday, November 29, in connection with a 
reception to the new pastor and his wife, 
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the speeches breathed a spirit of welcome 
and optimism. During its pastorless life 
the church has lost two valuable members 
by death: Dr. Le Sueur, whose literary 
fame is an honored name throughout Can- 
ada; and Mr. R. B. Whyte, a stalwart Uni- 
tarian and a widely respected citizen. A 
memorial window for Mr. Whyte is being 
placed in the church by the family. A 
most beautiful and impressive memorial 
service was held in the church November 
22, when tributes were paid by representa- 
tives of the church and various civic or- 
ganizations in which Mr. Whyte was very 
active. The titles of some recent sermons 
have been: “The Dream of Democracy,” 
“The Deeper Meanings of the War,” “The 
Dawn of a New Day,” and “The Challenge 
of the Hour to the Church.” A summar- 
ized report of one of these sermons called 
forth an approving editorial in the same 
newspaper in which it appeared. The 
Women’s Alliance under the able presi- 
dency of Mrs. George Wright has fully 
maintained its religious and philanthropic 
labors, and during the recent epidemic ren- 
dered splendid service both by nursing, the 
use of cars, and supplies of soup to the 
needy. Plans are in operation for the es- 
tablishment of a popular Sunday evening 
service. 
Prevention Saved Lives 


Seartiz, Wasu.—University Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John C. Perkins: The ex- 
perience of the influenza fatalities in the 
East early led the authorities in Seattle to 
take most stringent measures to avoid if 
possible such a calamity here. Churches, 
schools, theatres, and all places of public 
gatherings were closed; and no person was 
allowed to ride on the street cars or enter 
a store or public building without a gauze 
mask. The result was that cases’were re- 
stricted and mortality kept fortunately 
low. Services in the church were resumed 
November 17 after six weeks of the ban. 
Meanwhile the National Red Cross work 
went on and in addition some six hundred 
gauze masks were made for distribution 
in the city. The church service of Novem- 
ber 17 was controlled by the spirit of com- 
memoration, deep gratitude for the sign- 
ing of an armistice and worshipful regard 
for those who had died in the war. A new 


| silk service-flag, the work and gift of a 


friend, was hung in the church, and there 
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was a brief service of presentation to the 


trustees, and its acceptance by Prof. 
Start, president of the trustees. 
Among the stars one was gold, to 


recognize the sacrifice of George C. Gor- 
ham, who had enlisted with the Canadian 
forces and fell in battle October 10 in the 
drive of Cambrai. There are fifteen names 
on our honor roll: Harold M. Benton, 
Robert H. Benton, M. P. Celleyham, Clem- 
ens J. France, George C. Gorham, Bruce S. 
Harris, James T. Hodge, Harold E. Mahler, 
Hallidie McMicken, William E. McMicken, 
Herschel P. Nunn, George W. Overmeyer, 
William W. Ruggles, Edward M. Shelton, 
Robert N. Tooker. 


Personals 
Rev. Dudley R. Child, minister of the 
First Parish, Pepperell, Mass., has ac- 


cepted the call of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Hudson, Mass., and will take up 
the work there next Sunday. 


Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., will be 
absent from the pulpit for a period, that he 
may devote himself to the interests of 
Syria and the Near East. The fate of 
those countries is to be determined by the 
Peace Council. Mr. Rihbany’s recent book 
“America, Save the Near East” has inter- 
ested many in authority. Mr. Rihbany has 
been chosen by Syrian societies in this 
country together with their friends among 
eminent Americans to represent them be- 
fore the advisers of the Peace Council, 
both in this country and in Europe. He 
expects to go early in January to England 
and to France to plead the cause of his 
mother-country before those who shall 
have the power to determine her future. 


UPHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OUR FAITH 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 


$75,000. 


The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to the churches. 


Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 


members. 


The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses Ropertson 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, MassacuusETTs 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Wittiams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, MassacuusetTTs 
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Pleasantries 


“I hear -you’ve been on a trip around the 
country. Any signs of peace?” “Dear me, 
yes. The scenery is already beginning to 
be covered with advertisements.”—Life. 


“T had my fortune told to-day.” “What 
2 waste of money!” “Not at all. I gave 
a oman Gfty cents and she told me I 
would inhs%* $50,000. Wasn’t that a bar- 


? 


gain?”’—Boston Transcript. 


Wounded Tommy (to nurse, leaving hos- 
pital): “Thanks very much for yer kind- 
ness, Sister. I shan’t never forget yer. If 
ever there was a fallen angel, you’re one.” 
—Passing Show (London). 


Picture—if you can—the baffled and 
crestfallen expression on the face of a 
plumber who has just received his first bill 
for automobile repairs from a‘ confirmed 
garage man.—Buffalo Express. 


A lady who had just received an inter- 
esting bit of news said to her little daugh- 
ter: “Marjorie, dear, auntie has a new 
baby, and now mamma is the baby’s aunt, 
papa is the baby’s uncle, and you are her 
little cousin.” “Well,” said Marjorie, won- 
deringly, “wasn’t that arranged quick!”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“When did Moses live?” asked the 
teacher. The ‘class was silent, so the 
teacher said: “Open your books and read. 
What does it say?” After a pause a boy 
replied, “It says Moses, 4,000 B.c.’ “Why 
didn’t you know when Moses lived?” de- 
manded the teacher. “Well, sir,’ said the 
. boy, “I thought that was his telephone 
number !” 


“Say,” said the new Assistant Editor of 
the Big Magazine, breezing in with a basket 
full of poems, “I can’t make head nor tail 
of these poems. I don’t know what half of 
7em mean!” “Eureka!” shouted the Big 
Chief, embracing him. “Pick out the ones 
you don’t understand, have the artists il- 
luminate ’em in page frames that aren’t 
artistic, and advertise the new school of 
literature !”—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


“So you wish to leave to get married, 
Mary? I hope you have given the matter 
a serious consideration?” “Oh, I have, 
sir,” was the earnest reply. “I have been 
to two fortune-tellers and a clairvoyant, 
and looked in a sign book, and dreamed on 
a lock of his hair, and have been to one of 
those asterrologers, and to a. meejum, and 
they all tell me to go ahead, sir. I ain't 
one to marry reckless like, sir.”—House- 
hold Words. 


“The ritualistic reporter is still active,” 
says “Presbyter Ignotus,” in the Living 
Church, and then follows an example, 
which may suggest other jewels of the 
daily press trying to “cover” religion: 
“The orchestra started the strains of the 
wedding march from the Italian opera 
Aida, and Father M. entered the living- 
room, preceded by two vespear boys. An 
improvised altar of palms and greenery 
harboring a long, narrow mirror fringed 
in dainty maidenhair ferns was at one side 
of the room. As the bride and groom 
knelt on a satin khaki-colored pillow, 
their faces were reflected in the mirror. 
The double Episcopal ring service was 
performed, and during the ceremony the 
orchestra played softly. At the close of 
the service the music drifted softly into 
the martial strains of the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ ” 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. James A. Fairley, min- 
ister. Sunday, January 5, 1919, morning service at 10.30. 
Sunday-school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, January 5. Subject, “The World Horizon 
of Christ ’”’—the first of a series of four on ‘The Leadership 
of Jesus in the New Era.”’ Morning service at 11. Com- 
munion at 12. Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten 
atin 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of: Tremont and School. 


Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M., with 
holy communion. Dr. Brown will preach. Service in 
Italian, 7.30 P.M. Service daily 12m. Church open daily 
9 to 12. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading. Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 AM. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Howe and Hale classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
speak. Subject, ‘“The Hallowed Name of God.” First 
sermon in a series of discourses on the Pater Noster. Spe- 
cial evening service under the auspices of Men’s Club at 
7.45 

ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The members of the All 
Souls Church, Roxbury, have decided to continue the Sun- 
day evening services. The help derived from the services 
held through November under the leadership of Rev. 
Miles Hanson has been so great, and the response so grati- 
fying, there was no other course than to continue, A 
hearty invitation is given to friends of other churches to 
join in this quiet Sabbath evening’s devotion, 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


“The war... has killed other things than human 
beings, and... burnt up other things than towns, 
libraries, and churches. . .. We have been living in 
an era of reaction that has masqueraded as progress, 
and we have been witnessing energetic acts of destruc- 
tion whose agents sang the songs and spoke the lan- 
guage of those who build’ (Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity). 


May the New Year “ring out the false and ring in 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION. 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK— =~ 


(z) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and ;*- 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Important. 

In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When ordering change of address 


please send old as well as new — 


the true!” address. a j 
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